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TO A THRUSH, ETC, 


TO A THRUSH. 


A WOODLAND REVERIE, 


Au, brother singer, piping there 
In a glad hush of golden air, 

As though to care unknown ; 
Oh, would I were a thrush to wing 
The leafy world of woods and sing, 

Like you, for joy alone! 


Of all, ah me ! that plagues.us so ; 
Of days of work you nothing know, 
Of nights of thought, not rest. 
Oh, would I were a bird, and knew 
Unclouded singing hours with you, 

Unworked, undriven, and blest! 


That little bill— to you ’tis sweet 
A little bill to-have to meet, 
‘Which men can seldom say. 
You well may sing ; men moil and toil 
But thrushes have nd pot to boil, 
No small accounts to pay. 


“ Black care,” so sings our Horace, “ sits 
Behind us still,” and all our wits 
Are tasked, its weight to bear ; + 
Your children give you not a thought ; 
Within the nest they’re clothed and taught ; 
You’ve not for that to care. 


And then those songs of yours you trill 

And chirp and warble when you will ; 
Oh, happy, happy lot ! 

While we must chirrup at all times 

And, sad or glad, must grind out rhymes, 
Whether we like or not. 


Then critical Reviews we read ; 
To all their scoffs you pay no heed : 
You mind them not a rush. 
Nor lose in peace of mind or cash 
Though they should growl your songs are 
trash : 
Oh, would I were a thrush ! 


And yet, my jovial singer there, 
You too, perhaps, may have your care 
And trill with anxious mind ; 
Your thrushship, perhaps, may be hen-pecked 
If slugs to bring home you neglect ; 
Worms may be hard to find. 


There may be feathered cares and woes 
Unnesting nature never knows ; 
We judge but as we can ; 
And you there, jolly as you sing, 
May think your lot not quite the thing, 
And long to be a man. 
All The Year Round. 





SERENADES. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


L 
SLEEP on thine eyes, peace in thy breast ! 
White-limb’d lady, lie at rest ; 
Near thy casement, shrill of cry, 
Broods the owl with luminous eye. 


Midnight comes ; all fair things sleep 
While all dark things vigil keep ; 
Round thy sleep = scented bower 
Foldeth like a lily-flower. 


All so still around thee lies, 

Peace in thy breast, sleep on thine eyes ! 
All without is dark as death, 

And thy lover wakeneth, 


Underneath thy bower I pace, 
Star-dew sparkling on my face ; 
All around me, swift of sight, 
Move the creatures of the night. 


Hark, the great owl cries again, 
With an echo in the on tig 

And the dark Earth in her sleep 
Stirs and trembies, breathing deep. 


Sleep on thine eyes, peace in thy breast ! 
Fold thy hands and take thy rest ; 

All the night, till morning break, 

Spirits walk and lovers wake ! 


II. 

Sleep sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet ! 
Without here night is growing, 

The dead leaf falls, the dark boughs meet, 
And a chill wind is blowing. 

Strange shapes are stirring in the night 
To the deep breezes’ wailing, 

And slow, with wistful gleams of light, 
The storm-tost moon is sailing. 


Sleep sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet ! 
Fold thy white hands, my blossom ! 

Thy warm limbs in thy lily-sheet, 

hy hands upon thy bosom. 

Though evil thoughts may walk the dark, 
Not one shall near thy chamber, 

But dreams divine shall pause to mark 
Singing to lutes of amber. 


Sleep sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet ! 
Though on thy bosom creeping, 

God’s hand is laid to feel the beat 
Of thy soft heart in sleeping. 

The brother angels, Sleep cad Death, 
Stoop by thy couch and eye thee ; 

And Sleep stoops down to drink thy breath, 
While Death goes softly by thee ! 


Cassell’s Magazine. 





ENGLISH LYRICAL POETRY. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
ENGLISH LYRICAL POETRY. 

Mr. PALGRAVE, in the introduction to 
his admirable volume, the Golden Treas- 
ury of Songs and Lyrics, observes that 
he is acquainted with no strict and ex- 
haustive definition of lyrical poetry, and 
he is content to point out a few simple 
principles which have guided him in his 
work. We think that Mr. Palgrave is 
right, and that he has judged wisely in 
not giving a definition which must have 
proved at best partial and unsatisfactory. 
To say what lyrical poetry is not, is an 
easy task, to express in a brief sentence 
what it is, so that if the question be. put 
the answer, like a reply in the Catechism, 
may be instantly forthcoming, is well- 
nigh impossible. And the reason is that 
the lyric blossoms and may be equally 
beautiful and perfect under a variety of 
forms. The kind of inspiration that 
prompts it is to be found in the Ode and 
in the Song, in the Elegy and in the Son- 
net. Its spirit is felt sometimes where it 
is least expected, its subtle charm is per- 
ceived occasionally in almost every kind 


of poetry save the satirical and didactic. 
Like life, like light, like the free air of the 
mountains, the lyric is enjoyed, as it 


were, unconsciously. We brush the 
bloom off fruit when we handle it too 
roughly, and there is perhaps a danger 
lest, in attempting to criticise lyrical po- 
etry, the critic, by his precision and care- 
ful attention to rules, should destroy some 
of its beauty. We have learnt, however, 
of late years what was not understood a 
century ago, that the critic’s office is to 
follow the poet, not to require that the 
poet should follow him. The poet in- 
deed, like all artists, must be obedient to 
law, but his genius is less likely to lead 
him astray than the critic’s book-knowl- 
edge, and of the lyric poet especially it 
may be safely asserted that the lack of 
conventional restraint, the freedom to 
sing his own song to his own music, is 
essential to success. In building the 
lofty rhyme of the epic, in the long nar- 
rative poem, in the drama, in the satire, 
some of the material must necessarily be 
ofa common-place order. No great poem 
but has its weak points, its prosaic de- 
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tails, its matter-of-fact lines. The poet- 

artist who designs a vast work knows 
that it cannot be of sustained excellence 
throughout. If his eye roll in a fine 
frenzy at one part, it is certain to grow 
dim and sleepy at another ; he cannot be 
always sublime, and if he could his read- 
ers would grow weary. His imagination 
must inevitably flag as he pursues a task 
which requires time as well as genius, 
and the utmost he can do is to make his 
coarser workmanship serve as a foil to 
that which is more delicate. This has 
been done with consummate art by Mil- 
ton, whose sense of fitness and congruity 
is as remarkable as the lovely harmony 
of his versification. Lyrical poetry, on 
the other hand, will not admit of aught 
that is of inferior quality. Like the 
sonnet, it should be perfect throughout 
— in form, in thought, in the lovely mar- 
riage of pure words, in the melody that 
pervades the whole. The lyric at its 
best—as in the songs of Shakespeare 
and some af the old dramatists, in the 
“Epithalamium” of Spenser, a poem of 
almost unequalled loveliness, in the 
pretty love-warblings of Herrick, in the 
artful music of Collins and of Gray, in 
the ethereal melody of Shelley, in the im- 
passioned songs of Burns — belongs to the 
highest order of poetry. It is the noblest 
inspiration of the poetical mind, its 
choicest utterance, the expression of its - 
profoundest feeling. With the excep-. 
tion of Shakespeare and Milton, each of 
whom, be it remembered, in addition to 
his dramatic or epic genius, is a supreme 
master of the lyric, the greatest poets of 
this country belong to the lyrical class, 
Moreover, the poems which live in the 
memory and which take most hold upon 
us, are essentially lyrical in character, 
Not that the most precious of our lyrics 

are generally the most popular. The 
finest literary work, no matter what the 

department may be, will never be the 
most sought after. It is for the apprecia- 
tion of the few rather than for the delight 
of the many. Mr. Tupper has more read- 
ers than Spenser, Dr. Cumming than 

Jeremy Taylor, and there is many an 

essayist of the day whose writings are 
better known than the essays of Lord 
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Bacon. We are accustomed to regard 
poetry as a kind of inspiration, and so 
no doubt it is. The gift, like the gift of 
wisdom, cannot be purchased. The poet, 
like all artists, may enlarge his range and 
perfect his skill by labour and intense 
study, but the power comes from Nature, 
and even when the power is possessed it 
can only be exercised at certain periods. 
Dr. Johnson indeed in alluding to this 
notion, as held by Gray, calls it a “fan- 
tastic foppery,” but Johnson, it has been 
well said, “‘ made poetry by pure effort of 
diligence as a man casts up his ledger ;” 
in other words he was a clever versifier, 
not a poct, and the conditions upon 
which poetry is produced surpassed his 
comprehension. 

Poetry is not a profession, and the 
poet who dreams of immortality cannot 
write as Dr. Johnson seems to have 
thought, and as Southey thought, a given 
number of lines a day. Verses written to 
order are as worthless as,,most prize 
poems. They may display ability, but 
genius never. The mechanical art of the 
verse-maker is, however, often mistaken 
for the noble labour of the poet, and in 
Johnson’s time especially the one was 
constantly confounded with the other. 
We laugh atthe old Cumberland dame 
who on hearing of Wordsworth’s death 
exclaimed “Ay! it’s a pity he’s gane; 
but what then? I’se warn’t the widow 
can carry on the business aw t’ seame ;” 
but something of the like feeling existed 
among the poetasters of the eighteenth 
century, and is perhaps not quite extinct 
even in our day. 

The great age of Elizabeth — an age as 
remarkable for noble deeds as for noble 
words — may be taken by the student of 
our poetry as the birthtime of the lyric. 
Some sweet snatches of lyrical verse were 
produced indeed before that period, and 
in Chaucer, the first splendid name in our 
literary annals, there may be frequently 
detected, under the narrative form, marks 
of the bounding spirit and sweetness 
which delight us in a lyric poetry. Poets 
indeed who sing of love can scarcely fail 
to fall into the lyrical strain, and Chaucer, 
with his healthy vigorous nature, his love 
of all outward beauty, especially of the 
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beauty of women, and his fine ear for 
music, was not likely to be wholly deficient 
inthis branch of the poetical art. A deli- 
cious simplicity, a joyous humour, a skill 
of delineating character, a manly grasp of 


-his subject — these are among the more 


prominent features of this great poet’s 
work, but in much of it we may detect 
the spirit of the lyric poet, although the 
form of the lyric is wanting. 

For our purpose, however, and indeed 
for any notice of ‘English lyrical poetry 
that is not severely critical, the sixteenth 
century is the period in which it seems 
natural to commence our survey. With 
the splendid exception of Chaucer (for 
the works of Gower, Surrey, Wyatt, and 
Others are comparatively of small ac- 
count), it may be said that our poets per- 
formed their first achievements in that 
wonderful age. And what they did, in 
the dawn of our poetical literature, re- 
mains a living power, so that their words 
and thoughts influence us and delight us 
still. The greatest poets then used the 
drama as the vehicle of their art, and the 
lyric, although largely employed, was gen- 
erally made subordinate to the require- 
ments of the dramatist. Not» always, 
however, and some of the loveliest lyrics 
of that age, although the work of dram- 
atists, had no place in their dramas, 
while much sweet: lyrical poetry is to be 
found in Elizabethan poets who never 
catered for the stage. If we ask the 
reader to spend a few minutes with us 
while we open some of these old poets, it 
is not from any doubt that the best which 
they have written is already familiar and 
beloved. Those who know it best, how- 
ever, will be perhaps the best pleased to 
refresh their memory, and that they may 
do so, allusion will often serve the pur- 
pose of quotation. Of course, the first 
name we think of is that of Shakespeare, 
who is not only the greatest of dramatists 
but stands.in the front rank of lyrical poets. 
But of Shakespeare, simply because he is 
so great and because his words are so well 
known to all who read the English tongue, 
it is scarcely needful to say anything. 
There is nothing in poetical literature 
more entirely lovely, more delicately fra- 
grant, more dainty in form, more like 
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music which once heard must be re- 
membered alway, than the songs or 
snatches of song scattered through the 
works of Shakespeare. They are as fresh 
as roses just bursting. into bloom, as 
grateful as the perfume of violets, or-the 
scent of the sea when the wind blows the: 
foam in our faces. And we are content 
‘to enjoy them without criticism as we en- 
joy the warmth of the sun or the soothing 
sound of running waters. There seems 
no art in these little pieces, which appear 
to fall from the poet like notes from a 
ird, so consummately is the art con- 
aled. 

‘Full fathom five thy father lies ;” 
ader the greenwood tree ;” “When 
icicles hang by the wall ;” “ When daisies 
pied and’ violets blue;” “Where the 
bee sucks;” “Fear no more the heat 
o’ the sun;” “Come away, come away, 
Death ;” —it is enough surely to quote 
in this way the first line of a Shakespea- 
rian song in order to recall it to the mem- 
ory, and to convince a forgetful reader 
that the charm of musical song is as 
much one of Shakespeare’s gifts, as the 
dramatic strength and the superlative 
imagination which enable him to see 
through the deeds of men. Several of 
the Elizabethan dramatists show an ear 
for melody, and a knowledge of lyrical 
form which gives an abiding vitality to 
their verse. Webster, one of the most 
powerful, although far from the most 
pleasing, of Shakespeare’s contempora- 
ries, throws his grim strength into trage- 
dy which sometimes borders on the gro- 
tesque. He heaps horror upon horror with 
a vehemence of language which enchains 
the reader while it appals him, but this 
gloomy poet does now and then venture 
upon a lyrical strain, sad indeed, accord- 
ing to his wont, but at the same time 
beautiful. Here, for instance, are ten 
quaint lines worthy almost of Shake- 


speare : — 


Call for the robin-redbreast and the wren, 
Since 0’er shady groves they hover, 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 
Call unto his funeral dole 

The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole, 
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To rear him hillocks that shall keep him 


warm 
And (when gay tombs are robb’d) sustain no 
harm ; 


> 
But keep the wolf far hence, that’s foe to men, 
For with his nails he’ll dig themup again. < 


This song is entitled by Mr, Palgrave 
“A Land Dirge,” and with good judg- 
ment he places it on the same page with 
the sea dirge sung by Ariel. A lovely 
little song of somewhat similar character 
by Beaumont and Fletcher might have 
aptly followed these two famous pieces. 


Lay a garland on my hearse 
Of the dismal yew’; 
Maidens, willow branches: bear; 
Say I died true. 


My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth. 

Upon my byried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth ! 


In their lyrics these twin-poets ap- 
proach sometimes very near to Shake- 
speare —so near indeed that it might 
seem as if they had caught the very echo 
of his verse; and we think that Hazlitt 
is correct in his judgment that, while as 
dramatists they rank in the second class, 
they belong to the first order as lyrical 
and descriptive poets: If we may judge 
from the Fatthful Shepherdess, Fietcher’s 
genius as a lyrist surpassed that of Beau- 
mont, and it is infinitely sad that so lovely 
a lyrical drama should be deformed by 
gross coarseness and by passages which, 
viewed simply from the artist’s standing- 
point, are out of place in such a poem. 
Coleridge wished that Beaumont and 
Fletcher had written poems instead of 
plays. Had they done so, instead of pan- 
dering as they too often did to the cor- 
rupt tastes of the town, we might. have 
had lyrics from these  brother-poets: 
worthy of a place with’ the youthful: 
poems of Milton: There-is a little poem 
ascribed to Beaumont, although it appears 
in a play of Fletcher’s, which must have 
suggested the “Il Penseroso,” So per- 
fect is its beauty, so delicious:its music, 
that it is not surprising it laid hold of 
Milton and prompted him to .utter ona 
like subject his own beautiful thoughts. 
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Hence all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly ; 
There’s nought in this life sweet, 
Were men but wise to see ’t, 
But only melancholy ; 
O sweetest melancholy | 


Welcome folded arms and fixéd eyes ; 
A sigh that piercing mortifies ; 

A look that’s fastened to the ground ; 
A tongue chained up without a sound ! 


Fountain-heads and pathless groves, 

Places which pale passion loves !' 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 

Are warmly housed save bats and owls! 

A midnight bell, a parting groan ! 

These are the sounds we feed upon ; 

Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley ; 
Nothing so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 


It was Francis Beaumont also who 
wrote the lines on Life, which may re- 
mind the reader of similar but not more 
striking verses on the same topic. 


Like to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are, 

Or like the fresh Spring’s gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew, 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 
Or bubbles which on waters stood — 
Even such is man, whose borrow’d light 
Is straight called in and paid to-night: 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies, 
The spring intomb’d in autumn lies, 
The dew’s dried up, the star is shot, 
The flight is past and man forgot. 


Ben Jonson, whose learning has so 
encumbered his verse as in a measure to 
obscure his fame, had also a fine ear for 
music; and those who know him only as 
a dramatist have missed perhaps some of 
the finest traits in his poetical nature. 
As we read of Rare Ben, we picture to 
ourselves a coarse-grained, powerful- 
looking man, prodigious in waist, and 
boasting, like Falstaff, a mountain pow | 
— aman who liked good cheer too well, 
whose love was licence, and who led the 
life of a town wit ina gross age, when 
the conscience of a playwright was not 
likely to be over-sensitive. London life 
he understood in all its varieties, and as 
the leader of the Apollo Club, we can 
‘eet him enjoying the same kind of 

onour which was bestowed some years 
later upon Dryden. Such a man, you 
might say, was not likely to babble of 
green fields, or to sing the sweet songs 
which are inspired by an open-air life, or 
by that faith in the beauty and purity of 
womanhood which is the reward of hon- 
est thought and generous aspirations. 
Nevertheless, this fine oid dramatist, 
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man about town though he was, and far, 
it is to be feared, from a cleanly liver, 
had an eye for natural loveliness anda 
heart susceptible to the delicacy and 
grace of womanly charms, and of all that 
is lovely and of pany report, which sur- 
prises and delights us as we read his 
lyrical poems. To know Ben Jonson at 
his best, as a man, if not as a poet, the 
reader should gain a familiar acquaint- © 
ance with “ The Forest” and with ‘ Un- 
derwoods,” under which headings are to 
be found the gems of his lyrical poetry 
as well as mek of rare excellence in de- 
scriptive and rural verse. This tavern 
poet and town wit knew and loved nature 
well, and how charmingly he could sin 
of love might be canes | by a variety o 
examples. Perhaps the song commen- 
cing with — 
Drink to me only with thine eyes 
And I will pledge with mine — 


is Jonson’s best; at all events it is the 
one best known, and therefore we shall 
not venture to quote it. Room, however, 
must be found for one short and daint 

piece, which affords a favourable speci- 
men of this poet’s craft as a song-writer, 
as well as of his hearty way of makin 

love. It is addressed to Celia, and yd 
though imitated from Catullus, is not the 
less originalin tone. The man of genius, 
when he attempts to imitate, generally 
transforms : — 


Kiss me, sweet ; the wary lover 

Can your favours keep and cover 
When the common courting jay 

All your bounties will betray. 

Kiss again ! no creature comes ; 
Kiss and score up wealthy sums 

On my lips, thus hardly sundered 
While you breathe. First give a hundred, 
Then a thousand, then another 
Hundred, then unto the other 

Add a thousand, and so more, 

Till you equal with the store 

All the grass that Rumney yields, 
Or the sands in Chelsea elds 

Or the drops in silver Thames, 
Or the stars that gild his streams 
In the silent summer nights, 
When youths ply their stolen delights ; 
That the curious may not know 
How to tell ’em as they flow, 
And the envious, when they find 
What their number is, be pined. 


In another and nobler strain are the 
fine lines so often quoted and so quota- 
ble, containing, as they do, a world of 
meaning within briefest compass : — 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make men better be ; 
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Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere : 
A lily of a day 
Ts fairer far in Ma 
Although it fall and die that night — 
It was the plant and flower of light. . 
In small proportions =o pe beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 


As a dramatist Ben Jonson deserves 
to be read, and not only read but studied, 
for his wit and humour, for his wonder- 
ful skill as an artist, for his masterly 
command of language, for the knowledge 
his works afford us of the age in which 
he lived ; but we venture to think that 
his highest claim upon posterity rests on 


the pastoral and descriptive passages, 


and on the lovely specimens of lyrical 
verse to be found in the little volume 
that contains his poems. Truly does 
Hazlitt say that Jonson’s “ Discourse 
with Cupid” is “infinitely delicate and 
piquant, and without one single blem- 
ish ;” and truly, too, does Leigh Hunt 
remark of his ode “ To Cynthia,” which 
has a place in almost every selection, 
that it “combines classic eloquence with 
a tone of modern feeling and a music like 
a serenade.” No man, says Mr. Henry 
_ Morley, can be a dramatist in any real 
sense of the word who cannot produce 


good lyrics —a just assertion in the 
main, and one that assuredly holds good 


with regard to this great poet. 
Sentimental, refined, melancholy in 
temperament and inclined to solitude, 
Drummond of Hawthornden led a very 
different life to that enjoyed by his 
friend Ben Jonson. In his verse there is 
a lack of vigour, but seldom a want of 
sweetness, and many of his short pieces 
deserve, in the quaint language of the 
age, to be called “sugared.” His genius 
is essentially lyrical, and much that is of 
genuine beauty may be found among his 
poems. Asa writer of sonnets, his rank 
among our early poets is a high one, but 
he has produced nothing that is of su- 
preme excellence, and it is probable that 
he will be better remembered for his 
“ Notes of Conversations ” with Ben Jon- 
son, than for his own work as a poet. 
Drummond is one of the few notable 
poets of that age who did not try his 
hand at the drama, which was as popular 
among men of letters as the novel is now. 
A peculiar taste and special leisure are 
needed for an adequate study of the 
minor Elizabethan dramatists, and it 
may be doubted whether a knowledge of 
a few of the masterpieces of Ford, Web- 
ster, Marlowe, and Dekker will not suf- 
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fice to satisfy most students of our early 
poetry. The writings of these men par- 
take in large measure of the passion and 
wg pte recy aan — the biogra- 
phy of poets has few sadder pages than 
ox which record the careers of Mar- 
lowe and of Greene. ; 

Marlowe, the famous author of Dr. 
Faustus, which suggested his incompara- 
ble work to the greatest of German poets, 
perished in a drunken quarrel; and 
Greene, after a brief, but grossly dissi- 
pated life, died miserably in abject pov- 
erty. Both these writers have left some 
striking pieces of lyric verse. Who does 
not know the madrigal 


Come live with me and be my love 


of Marlowe, and the reply written by Sir 

Walter Raleigh? Robert Greene has 

not written any piece popular like these ; 

but several of his poems, though disfig- 

ured by conceits, have the ring of true 
poetry. Not one of them, however, has 

been transferred by Mr. Palgrave to his 

Golden Treasury, and he has perhaps 
rightly Judged, so largely is the beauty. 
of Greene’$ verse mingled with imper- 

fections. Lodge, also a minor dramatist 

of the period, shows more of artistic 

skill than his contemporary as a lyric 

poet. The best of his pieces appeared in 

Englands Helicon, a collection of pas- 

toral and lyric poems published at the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign, and reprinted. 
for the service of modern readers by 
Sir Egerton Brydges. This is but one 

among many selections of verse which. 
appeared during the period, and the stu- 

dent who would’ make himself acquainted. 
with the lyric poetry of the age will also 

read The Phenix Nest, The Paradise of 
Dainty Devises (which, however, belongs. 

rather to the reign of Queen Mary), and 

A Handful of Pleasant Delites. There 

is much in these selections that is only 

curious, but sometimes, and especially in 

the Helicon, a poetical o will repay the 

reader for his toil. To the Helicon, 

Lodge and Breton are among the most 

important contributors; but here, too, 

will be found the great names of Sir. 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Philip Sidney, Mar- 

lowe, Spenser, and Shakespeare. 

Breton is so little known in these days 
(he has no place in the best selections of 
English poetry), that one short specimen 
of his skill as a lyric poet may be trans- 
ferred to these pages. The following 
lines, three hundred years old, remem-. 
ber, run almost as smoothly as if. they 
had been written by a modern poet : — 
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In the merry month of May, 

In a morn by break of day, 

Forth I walked by the woodside, 
When as May was in his pride : 
There I spied all alone 

Phillida and Corydon. 

Much ado there was, ‘(God wot ; 

He would love and she would nat; 
She said, never man was true, 

He said, none was false to you; 
He said he had loved her long, 
She said, love should have no wrong ; 
Corydon would kiss her then, 

She said, maids must kiss no men, 
Till they did for good’and all ; 
Then she made the shepherd call 
All the heavens to witness truth 
Never loved a truer youth. 

Thus with many a pretty oath, 

Yea and nay, and faith and troth, 
Such as silly shepherds use 

When they will not Love abuse, 
Love, which had been long deluded, 
Was with kisses sweet concluded, 
And Phillida with garlands gay 
Was made the Lady of the May. 


The marvellous genius of Spenser, the 
poet who beyond all others possesses the 
finest sense of the beautiful, and whose 
lovely verse carries us through.a land of 
enchantment, was not wholly expended 
upon his “Faery Queene.” He has 
written one lyric poem of such incompar- 
able excellence as to place him beyond 
all controversy in the foremost rank of our 
lyric poets. Truly does Dr. George Mac- 

onald say of the “Epithalamium” that 
it is “ one of the most stately, melodious, 
and tender poems in the world,” and Mr, 
Hallam, the calmest and least impulsive 
of critics, writes of .this splendid poem 
with generous enthusiasm. “It is a 
‘strain,” he says, “redolent of a bride- 
= joy and of a poet’s fancy. The 

nglish language seems to expand itself 
‘with a copiousness unknown before, 
while he pours forth the varied imagery 
-of this splendid little poem. I do not 
know any other nuptial song, ancient or 
modern, of equal beauty. It is an intox- 
ication of ecstasy, ardent, noble, and 
pure.” Spenser “sage and serious,” as 
Milton calls him, had ever a high and 
delicate perception of the passion of love. 
“Noble and pure” are the words ap- 
plied by Mr. Hallam to the feeling which 
finds musical utterance in this nuptial 
song, and better words could not be used, 
Yet Mr. Palgrave has omitted this almost 
perfect poem from his selection on the 
ground that it is “not in harmony with 
‘modern manners.” So much the worse 
then, we say, for modern manners, which 
find sensational novels, many of them of 
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doubtful purity, in harmony with the 
morals of society, and reject as unrefined 
the manly and simple expressions of 
loyal love and passionate tenderness ut- 
tered in this song. Gladly would we 
quote a portion of the poem, but the 
verses will not bear separation, and the 
supreme loveliness of the poetry cannot 
be justly appreciated unless the entire 
poem is read. We may add that another 
piece of similar character called “ Pro- 
thalamium,” although worthy of Spenser’s 
genius, is not to be compared to the 
glorious “ Epithalamium ” written on his 
own marriage. The first is, indeed, of 
high excellence, but the latter is divine. 
© pass from Spenser to Herrick is to 
descend from the heights of poetry toa 
comparatively lowly level. Herrick lives 
in the plain, and his prettinesses are 
such as belong to a flat country. His 
verse is often graceful, but it is never 
elevating, and the dainty love lyrics in 
which he sings the charms — too minute- 
ly specified sometimes —of a score of 
mistresses are frequently sensual in tone. 
Hazlitt has pointed out that from Her- 
rick’s constant allusion to pearls and 
rubies one might take him for a lapidary 
instead of a poet, and it must be allowed 
that the use he makes of jewellery in de- 
scribing the eyes and teeth and bosoms 
and lips of fair ladies is not a little weari- 
some. It is impossible to say of Her- 
rick’s poetry that it is a perpetual feast 
of nectared sweets where no crude sur- 
feit reigns, The sweets are to be found in 
it in such abundance that they are apt to 
induce satiety, and while women’s bodil 
charms are methodically inventoried, 
their spiritual features, if we may use the 
term, are left out of the catalogue. Rare- 
ly does this poet exhibit feeling or pa- 
thos, but his command of language is 
great, and he has the art, which Prior 
and Thomas Moore possessed, of saying 
pretty things in a pretty way. The fol- 
lowing little piece of counsel addressed 
to girls, affords a favourable specimen of - 
his style as a song-writer, but his chief 
strength, perhaps, lies in the epigram : — 


Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 


QJd Time is still a-flying ; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 


The glorious lamp of Heaven, the Sun, 
The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


That eye is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer ; 
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But being spent, the worse, and: worst 
Times still succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marry: 

For having lost.but once your prime, 
You may forever tarry. 


Herrick was born in 1591, but did not, 
reach his poetical prime. till he was,con; 
siderably advanced in life. Among his 
contemporaries were several minor poets 
who exhibited remarkable facility and 
grace as writers of love lyrics. Waller, 
who has been praised especially for “ the 
softness and smoothness of his numbers,” 
has left little which will be read with 
pleasure in our day, and nothing that for 
sweetness and harmony can be compared 
with the loveliest lyrics of the Elizabethan 
period. Generally he is correct and tame, 
sometimes he is feeble, and if. we allow 
that at his best he is graceful, and has 
some felicities of language, we have given 
to Waller the highest. praise that he de- 
serves. Readers will remember this 


poet’s comparison of old age to a worn- 
out tehement: — 


The soul’s dark cottage battered and decayed 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has 
made, 


And his lines on a girdle will also be fa- 
miliar ; — 

That which her slender waist confined 

Shall now my joyful temples bind ; 

No monarch but would give his crown 

His arms might do what this has done. 


It is seldom that we feel disposed to 
differ from Mr. Palgrave in his critical 
judgments, but we cannot agree with him 
that “the poetry of simple passion pro- 
duced in Herrick and Waller some charm- 
ing pieces of more finished art than the 
Elizabethan.” Among the love poetry 
characteristic of this period are some 
lyrics by Lovelace, Suckling, and Wither, 
that have all the wit, the graceful turn of 
expression, and the lightness of touch, 
which this style of verse demands. Some- 
times, as in the case of Suckling, the 
poetry is disfigured by grossness, but the 
liveliness and gaiety of the verses in 
which this poet describes a wedding are 
unequalled in our language, and who does 
not know the lines to Althea by Lovelace, 
and the spirited piece beginning — 


Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman’s fair ? 


written by George Wither? A word of 
praise must be given here in passing to 
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Thomas, Carew, whose little piece com- 
mencing — 
He that loves a rosy cheek 
Or a coral lip admires — 

has won a place in our anthologies. 

Contempansariiee these men, though 
born a little later than some, and moving 
apart from them in a lofty and sublime 
region which has been attained only by 
one or two of the world’s greatest poets, 
John Milton proved in early manhood 
that his genius as a lyric poet would have 
sufficed to perpetuate his fame even if he 
had not lived to accomplish the chief la- 
bour of his life. If he: be not the great- 
est of epic poets —and there is but one 
that can compete with him for the palm 
— the author of “L’Allegro,” “ Il Pense- 
roso,” and “Lycidas” stands beyond 
question in the front rank as a writer of 
lyrics, There are flaws in these glorious — 
poems which have been painfully dwelt 
upon by critics, but in spite of some in- 
significant defects, these three poems, 
two of them most admirable for descrip- 
tion, and one, a pastoral elegy of the rar- 
est poetic beauty—lay hold of the im- 
agination and possess the memory as 
only the greatest poetry can. They do 
not merely win admiration, but they are 
treasured up as a precious portion of our 
intellectual property. Turn from them to 
the greatest lyric effort of John Dryden, 
the “ Alexander’s Feast,” and how -vast 
appears the gulf that separates these 
poets! Dryden’s ode is of its kind in- 
comparable. Itis written by a consum- 
mate versifier, and by a man of brilliant 
genius. How finely and swiftly the verse 
rolls along, how full it is of animation, 
how free ee weakness, how great in its 
variety of language! It is a magnificent 
piece of poetical rhetoric, but the ex- 
quisite and subtle charms of poetry are 
not to be found in it. It creates no feel- 
ing but that of admiration, whereas “ Ly- 
cidas ” excites in the reader capable of 
appreciating noble verse, not admiration 
only, but a glow of emotion, an elevation 
of spirit, which lifts him for the moment to 
the poet’s level. Dr. Johnsori’s praise of, 
Dryden’s famous “Ode to the Memory 
of Mrs, Anne Killigrew,” which he terms 
“undoubtedly the finest ode which our 
language ever has produced,” must be 
regarded from our point of view as over- 
strained. Again we say it is a great 
rhetorical effort, not a great lyric poem, 
and in some portions it lacks 


—— the full-resounding line, 
The long majestic march and energy divine, 
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for which Dryden is deservedly famous. 
How stiff and prosaic, for instance, are 
such lines as the following! Instead of 
the majestic march, it is as if the poet 
were hobbling painfully upon crutches : — 


If by traduction came. thy mind, 
Our wonder is the less to find 
A soul so charming from a stock so good ; 
Thy father was transfused into thy blood : 
So wert thou born into the tuneful strain, 
An early, rich, and inexhausted vein. 
But if thy pre-existing soul 
Was formed at first with myriads more, 
It did through all the mighty poets roll, 
Who Greek or Latin laurels wore, 
And —— Sappho last, which once it was 
ore, 
If so, then cease thy flight, O heaven-born 
mind ! 
Thou hast no dross to purge from thy rich 
ore : 
Nor can thy soul a fairer mansion find 
Than — the beauteous frame she left be- 
hind: 
Return, to fill or mend the quire of thy celes- 
tial kind. 


May we presume to say that, at thy birth, 
New joy was sprung in heaven as well as here 
on earth ? 
For sure the milder planets did combine 
On thy auspicious horoscope to shine, 
And even the most malicious were in trine. 


Dryden stands on a high eminence asa 
satirist and narrative poet. Heis also a 
vigorous reasoner in verse ; and his clear, 
sinewy style in such poems as “ Absalom 
and Achitophel,” and the “ Religio 
Laici,” is that of a master of language. 
In his special domain he need fear no 
rival; but in his lyric poetry, as in his 
dramas, the work he has produced is of 
inferior quality. If this be true of “ Glo- 
rious John,” it is assuredly equally true 
of his imitator and rival, Pope. The 
author of the “ Dunciad,” of the “ Imita- 
tions of Horace,” and of the exquisite 
“ Rape of the Lock,” is in his own way 
inimitable. The perfection of art, the 
finest satire, the most graceful play of 
fancy, characterize these poems, but 
when Pope attempts the lyric the failure is 
conspicuous. His “Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day ” has been justly called only a feeble 
duplicate of Dryden, and Mr. Elwin says 
truly that his ‘Universal Prayer” is a 
tame composition, and “ never rises above 
the level of a second-rate hymn.” The 
character of the age was not favourable 
to lyric poetry, and among the brilliant 
wits who associated with Pope, Addison, 
and Swift, one or two only have been 
successful in this form of verse. There 
are a few fairly good lyric passages in 
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Gay’s “Acis and Galatea;” and that 
small poet, who produced also some good 
ballads, has written one or two tolerable 
songs. Matthew Prior was far more suc- 
cessful than Gay, and many of his pieces 
have a brightness and quickness of fancy 
which remind us of Thomas Moore. The 
Irish poet was no doubt, in some instan- 
ces, indebted to his predecessor for the 
structure of his verse ; and readers famil- 
iar with the “ Melodies,” in listening for 
the first time to some passages in Prior’s 
poems, would at once attribute them to 
Moore. There are several little love- 
pieces in Prior so like the prurient poems 
published under the name of “Mr. Lit- 
tle,” that it would be easy to believe they 
were the productions of the same author. 
Like Moore, Prior is an apt writer, also, 
of vers de société and a brilliant epigram- 
matist; but unfortunately many of his 
pieces are too coarse to be tolerated in 
our day. Yet Dr. Johnson strangely 
enough declared Prior’s poems to bea 
lady’s book. ‘No lady,” he said, “is 
ashamed to have it standing in her libra- 
ry.” The following piece sounds like a 
song of Moore’s, and the fancy exhibit- 
ed in it is of the artificial kind, in which 
Moore delighted. It is an answer to 
Chloe jealous — 


Dear Chloe, how blubber’d is that pretty face, 
Thy cheek all on fire and thy hair all un- 
curl’d! 


*thee quit this caprice; and, as old Fal- 
ee = 


staff says, 
Let us e’en talk a little like folks of this 
world. 


What I speak, my friend Chloe, and what I 
write shows 
The difference there is between Nature and 
Art; 
I court others in verse, but I love thee in 


prose : 
And they have my whimsies, but thou hast 
my heart. 


The god of us verse-men (you know, child) 
the sun, 
How after his journeys he sets up his rest : 
If at morning o’er earth ’tis his fancy to run, 
At night he declines on his Thetis’s breast. 


So, whén I am wearied with wand’ring all day, 
To thee, my delight, in the evening I come: 
No matter what beauties I saw in my way, 
They were but my visits, but thou art my 
home. 


Then finish, dear Chloe, this pastoral war ; 
And let us, like Horace and Lydia, agree: 

For thou art a girl as much brighter than her 
As he was a poet sublimer than me. 
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Prior deserves, we think, more praise 
as a lyrist than he has hitherto received ; 
for his success, such as it is, was not due 
to any contemporary influence. The vein 
of poetry at that period led in another di- 
rection, and when the Queen Anne men 
attempted the lyric they generally blun- 
dered. Suéh laboured and conventional 
odes as those written by Addison, Hughes, 
and Congreve, on St. Cecilia or in Praise 
of Music, were not uncommon ; but these 
odes—and there are numbers of equal 
merit, or demerit, in Chalmers’s vast col- 
lection—are mere specimens of the 
versemaker’s handicraft in an age when 
the sole merit of some writers, called 
poets by courtesy, was mechanical skill. 

Charles Dickens once observed of 
Thomas Gray that no poet ever gained a 
place among the immortals with so small 
a volume under his arm. And it may be 
safely asserted that, little as Gray has 
written, it does not all belong to the 
highest class of poetry. It is as a lyric 
poet that Gray has won his laurels, and 
his best work is limited to five or six odes 
and to the “ Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard.” This elegy is probably the 
most popular poem in the language. It 
lives in the memory of most men who 
have received a liberal education, and the 
hold it has upon us is owing to the pen- 
sive beauty of the verse, to the natural- 
ness of the thoughts, which are obvious 
without being commonplace, and to the 
choice of a subject in which every one 
must feel a pathetic interest. When the 
poem appeared, the leading review of 
the day observed — “ The excellence of 

‘this little piece amply compensates for 
its want of quantity ;” and this was all 
the critic had to say in praise of a poem 
which ranks with the choicest treasures 
of poetical literature. In spite of the 
cold praise of the reviewer, the Elegy 
gained immediate popularity, which Gray 
imputed to the subject, observing that the 
public would have received it as well if it 
had been written in prose; an extraor- 
dinary assertion, for there never was a 
poem that owed more to the melody of 
‘the versification, and to the exact adap- 
tation of the metre to the theme. Of 
Gray's two greatest odes, the “ Progress 
of Poesy” and the “ Bard,” little new 
can be said, for criticism has exhausted 
itself upon them. Dr. Johnson’s fault- 
finding in his examination of these poems 
may be sometimes captious, but it con- 
tains a large amount of truth. Nodoubt 
amidst much splendour there is also 
much obscurity, much conventional dic- 
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tion, many words arbitrarily compounded, 
many thoughts that are grasped with 
difficulty and that give little pleasure 
when the meaning is perceived. The 
following remarks can hardly be gainsaid : 
“These odes are marked by glittering 
accumulations of ungraceful ornaments ; 
they strike rather than please; the 
images are magnified by affectation ; the 
language is laboured into harshness. 
The mind of the writer seems to work 
with unnatural violence. Double, double, 
toil andtrouble! He was akind of strut- 
ting dignity, and is tall by walking on 
tiptoe. His art and his struggle are too 
visible, and there is too little appearance 
of ease and nature.” Gray, who found 
fault with his friend Mason for the arti- 
ficial structure of his poetry, fell -himself 
into the same error, and the diction of 
the Odes is in the highest degree la- 
boured. Yet there are lines in these 
poems of superlative excellence — lines 
which none but a genuine poet could 
have written in his choicest moments of 
inspiration. The “Ode on Eton Col- 
lege” is marked by some of Gray’s worst 
faults, but some of the verses are of per- 
fect beauty, and how lovely is the con- 
clusion, too familiar to be quoted here! 
The “ Ode on the Death of a Favourite 
Cat ” has also some felicities of language, 
but why the cat should be called a “ hap- 
less nymph” in one stanza, and a “ pre- 
sumptuous maid” in another, the poet 
himself might have found it difficult to 
say. The permanence of Gray’s fame 
depends, not on his Odes but on his 
Elegy ; and it is impossible to conceive 
of any progress of thought or of society 
which shall make that poem less accepta- 
ble to his countrymen. It is founded, to 
use one of Mr. Carlyle’s phrases, on the 
eternal verities. 

It was Gray’s happy fortune to move 
by one of his poems the universal heart. 
William Collins —a lyric poet perhaps 
of equal genius —has not been so suc- 
cessful. Collins’s Odes appeal, like 
Gray’s, to a limited circle of readers ; 
there are men of culture and with some 
love of poetry who are quite unable to 
appreciate the peculiar powers of this fine, 
but occasionally obscure poet. Some- 
times, and when in his highest mood, 
Collins is simple and pathetic, and his 
language, tortuous perhaps elsewhere, is 
marked by the most exquisite propriety. 
Had Collins written nothing else, the 
“ Dirge in Cymbeline,” the Ode com- 
mencing — 
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How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest ! 
and the unrhymed “Ode to Evening, 
would suffice to keep his memory green. 
Throughout his short life, or a large por- 
tion of it, he had the burden upon him of 
a great fear and sorrow, and his verse, 
the growth of a mournful disposition, is 
full of plaintive melancholy. Perhaps 
the most inadequate criticism to be 
found in Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets 
is that bestowed on poor Collins ; but 
the subtle charm of his poetry was not 
likely to be appreciated by the robust 
ritic who failed to see the loveliness of 
Lycidas.” Johnson, strange to say, 
s far more to admire in the lyric 
poetry of Shenstone, whose ideas are 
commonplace and whose verse is jin- 
gling. His “Pastoral Ballad,” once so 
famous that it had a place in most selec- 
tions, is now forgotten. James Thom- 
son, a genuine poet, whose genius, in 
spite of his artificial diction, has given 
him a distinct and honourable place in 
our poetical literature, deserves mention 
among lyric poets, although his strength 
lies mainly in description. Either he or 
Mallet is the author of “ Rule Britannia,” 
and it may be noted here in passing that 
the best patriotic songs or lyrics in our 
language, and the best battle-songs, are 
the work of Scotchmen—of Burns and 
Campbell, of Sir Walter Scott and of 
Allan Cunningham. Burns, the greatest 
of all song writers, is too distinctly Scot- 
tish to be included in this brief survey of 
English lyric poets. He needed his na- 
tive dialect when giving utterance to 
strong passion and feeling, and his pure- 
ly English poems are comparative fail- 
ures. When Burns was delighting some 
of his countrymen, and shocking others, 
with his amorous lyrics, a poet of a very 
different stamp was slowly winning his 
way to fame amidst the tame scenery of 
Buckinghamshire. Cowper’s chief merit, 
it has been sometimes said, is, that he 
freed poetry from the so-called conven- 
tional diction popular in his age, and 
drew his imagery, as all true poets must, 
direct from nature. Burns, a man of afar 
stronger intellect, did this more vigo- 
rously ; but his prose is full of affecta- 
tions. Cowper, often unpoetical and 
commonplace, is never wanting in sim- 
a and in his observation of nature 
eis unerring. Asa lyric poet his place is 
not with the highest. He has no fine sense 
of harmony, none of those exquisite feli- 
cities of language which abound in Spen- 
ser, Milton, and Keats, and which forma 


»”» 
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striking feature of Mr. Tennyson’s po- 
etry ; but he has great clearness of expres- 
sion, and his pathos is profound. Such 
lyrical pieces as “ The Poplar Field,” “On 
the Loss of the Royal George,” “ The 
Castaway,” and above all the exquisite 
lines “To Mary,” will always be read and 
re-read by those who can best*appreciate 
a poet’s work. 
Cowper died in 1800, when several of 
the great poets, whose works gave such 
splendour to the first quarter of this cen- 
tury, were in the full prime of manhood. 
Wordsworth was thirty, Walter Scott 
twenty-nine, Coleridge twenty-eight, and 
Campbell twenty-three. Shelley, Keats, 
and Hood, were at this date comparative 
infants, and Byron was a schoolboy of 
twelve. The French Revolution, excit- 
ing ardent hopes in some minds, and pro- 
found disappointment. and regret in 
others, created an extraordinary move- 
ment in intellectual life. The beautiful 
but somewhat languid stream of) poetr 
that flowed so calmly in the eighteent 
century, burst towards the close of it into 
a mountain torrent, leaping and foamin 
with an impetuous energy that amaze 
the few so-called classic versemakers 
who retained Pope’s style, while lacking 
his vigour and his wit. Wordsworth, 
calmest and least impulsive of poets, has 
described what he felt at this period : — 


A glorious time, 
A happy time that was ; triumphant looks 
Were then the common language of all eyes ; 
As if awaked from sleep, the nations hailed 
Their great expectancy. 
And Coleridge, inspired by the same 
hopes, writes : — 
When France in wrath her giant-limbs up- 


reared, 
And with that oath, which smote air, earth, 
and sea, 
Stamped her strong foot and said she would 
be free ! 
Bear witness for me, how I hoped and feared! 


On various minds this great movement 
acted in different ways. If for a time it 
quickened hope and enthusiasm in the 
breasts of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Southey, it forced Scott into the ranks of 
Toryism. In every case, however, it 
served to stimulate intellectual energy, 
and whatever political view men may take 
of this extraordinary period, all must al- 
low that poetry, and especially lyric 
poetry, gained from it in exaltation and 
fervour. The poets we have mentioned 
have many claims upon our attention 
apart from the lyrical bent of their genius, 
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but our subject leads us to regard their 
poetry solely in one direction. If we ex- 
cept Shelley —and we do not feel sure 
that we ought to except him — Coleridge, 
great in so oe, | ways, takes the fore- 
most rank-in the lyric amongst the early 
poets of this century. The music of his 
versification is exquisite ; so perfect, in- 
deed, is it at times, that the most able 
critic would be doing arash act were'the 
to attempt to.alter.asingle word. Read 
aloud his “ Genevieve,” and say whether 
poet ever framed a more exquisite love 
poem? read his “ Ancient Mariner,” and 
his “ Christabel,” and the perfect move- 
ment of the verse will strike you as much 
as the dazzling imagination which floods 
every page with poetic light ; or read the 
short poem entitled “Verse and Age,” 
and you will agree with Leigh Hunt that 
its music can only be matched by some 
of the sweet strains of our early poets. 
Willingly would we quote the whole of 
this little piece, which contains forty- 
nine lines. This would, however, en- 
croach too much upon our space, and the 
poem, which is in almost all selections, 
should be known to every one. This in- 
deed is a constant difficulty in writing a 
paper upon English poetry, since to quote 
the finest illustrations of the subject, is 
to print verses with which readers are 
already familiar. Passing as we do now 
from Coleridge to Shelley, who is his rival 
in musical expression, it would obviously 
be absurd to transcribe such poems as 
the “Ode to the West Wind,” or ‘the 
“ Ode to a Sky-lark,” as examples of his 
lyrical genius. Of Shelley and of his 
poetry it may be said in his own words : — 


Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory — 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 


Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heap’d for the beloved’s bed ; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. 


Like his sky-lark, Shelley is a “scorner 
of the ground,” and sings the sweeter the 
higher he ascends. He is the poet of 
dreams and aerial fancies; he does not 
walk in the common ways of men; his 
beautiful voice speaks to us from aloft 
height, and if it does not always meal 
clearly, it is because while singing he is 
“hidden in the light of thought.” His 
song gives to us the same kind of delight 
we receive from the sounds of inanimate 
nature. The same kind, but ina larger 
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degree, for the words Shelley addresses 
to the sky-lark may be fitly applied to 
him: — 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling. grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous and clear and fresh thy music doth 
surpass, — 


It seems natural to turn from Shelley 
to the young poet whose death he has 
so exquisitely mourned in “ Adonais.” 
Keats was such a youth when he died, so 
immature, not in ee only butin cul- 
ture, that it would be ungenerous to 
dwell too much on the defects of his 
poetry. His faults arose in part froma 
lack of liberal training, and still more, 
perhaps, from the influence of the poeti- 
cal:school in which he was a pupil. The 
aroma of Leigh Hunt’s poetry may be de- 
tected throughout the poetry of Keats; 
whatever is beautiful in colour, delicious 
in scent, or graceful in form ; whatever 
captivates the fancy, or enchants the ear, 
gives inspiration to his'‘muse. His verse 
is full of sweetnesses, but it is apt to cloy. 
Yet there. are indications which can 
scarcely be mistaken that had the life of 
this wonderful youth been spared (he was 
but twenty-six when he died) he would 
have put aside the pardonable faults of 
his boyhood, and have exhibited the calm 
strength and the elevation of purpose 
which give dignity to poetry as well as to 
life. In spite of faults which lie upon the 
surface of his poetry, and need no criti- 
cal -sagacity to detect, what a delightful 
and exceedingly precious volume ‘Keats 
has left his country! There is genius 
visible in every page of it, and not lines 
only, but whole poems, which entitle the 
author to claima place with the great 
poets of England. The sonnet upon 
Chapman’s Homer is one of the*finest in 
the language. “ Hyperion” is a majestic 
fragment; the “Eve of St. Agnes” is 
full of glorious poetry; and scarcely 
any ode produced thiS century shows a 
higher power of suggestiveness than the 
“Ode to a Nightingale.” Listen but to 
one stanza of it : — 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird. 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I heard this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown; 
‘Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick 
for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien ‘corn ; 
The same that oft-times hath 
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Charm’d magic casements, opening on the 
foam 


Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 
Contrast this ode, or Shelley’s “ Ode to 
the West Wind,” with the frigid, conven- 
tional, laboured odes which passed for 
poetry in the last century —they may be 
read by scores in Chalmers’s Anthology 
—and the difference is like walking in a 
lovely country, with its woods, and mead- 
ows, and hill-sides fragrant with heather, 
after being confined to the formal paths 
of a London square. The splendid poet- 
ical fruit produced during the first thirty 
years of this century was for the most 
part lyrical. Of didactic poetry, of satir- 
ical poetry, of epic poetry, the specimens 
produced were comparatively worthless, 
and although some dramas were written, 
we know of none save Shelley’s Cenc, 
and perhaps Lord Byron’s Sardanapalus, 
which retain a living power. Words- 
worth, who in spite of great deficiencies 
(he lacked passion, which, if not the soul 
of poetry, is one of its chief attributes) 
held the highest place, and perhaps still 
holds it, among the poets of his century, 
is philosophical, and therefore to- some 
extent didactic; but the strength of 
Wordsworth is not to be found in his 
philosophy, much of which might have 
been uttered more suitably in prose. As 
a meditative poet, his genius finds its 
truest expression in lyrical verse. There 
are noble efforts of poetry in “ The Ex- 
cursion” and in “The Prelude,” but 
there are also long distances in those 
poems over which the poet plods with 
heavy lumbering feet. For his highest 
and most poetical thoughts we must look 
elsewhere —to the “Ode on Immortal- 
ity,” to many of the sonnets, which, if 
they do not bear a lyrical form, are full 
of lyrical feeling, to the familiar pieces in 
which he imparts a human interest to the 
sights, and sounds, and life of nature. 

Some writers upon poetry — notably 
Mr. E. S. Dallas, in his admirable work 
“ Poetics” — confounding the lyric with 
the song, declare that while England is 
strong in the drama she is weak in the 
lyric. This conclusion is due to a mis- 
conception. A songis, no doubt, a lyric ; 
but a lyric — witness Wordsworth — need 
not be a song, and most of the finest 
lyrical poems we possess take another 
shape. As song-writers, our English 
poets must yield the palm to Scotland, 
perhaps even to Ireland; but as lyrists 
they occupy the first rank, and the scep- 
tic has only to read with the care it merits 
Mr. Palgrave’s selection, which covers 
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the poetry of three centuries, to be con- 
vinced that the poetical genius of Eng- 
land finds in this direction its highest 
expression, or, rather, that it is as great 
in the lyric as in the drama. 

Sir Walter Scott has given the world 
more of genuine healthful pleasure than 
any author of this century, than any 
writer, indeed, in the language, with the 
One great exception of Shakespeare. 
And this delight is of a kind which no 
novelist could impart who was not at the 
same time a great poet. Scott’s finest 
and most lasting work has no doubt been 
done in prose, and there is more of poetry 
in the Antiguary, or in the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, than in “ Marmion,” his best 
metrical composition ; but whether he 
wrote in prose or in verse he was ani- 
mated by the spirit of poetry; and in 
“ Marmion,” a poem which it is difficult 
to appreciate at its just worth in an age 
when poetry delights in subtleties of 
thoughts and intricacies of expression, 
the fire of the lyric poet gives fervour to 
the narrative. The death of Marmion is 
in the highest degree noble ; there is no 
such martial strain in our language, nor 
anything of the kind equal to it out of 
Homer, and in another direction Scott’s 
genius for the lyric is also remarkable, 
for many of his songs possess a plaintive 
sweetness, a spontaneity, a tenderness 
and simplicity of feeling which will se- 
cure them, one can scarcely doubt, a per- 
manent placein poetry. In some of these 
pieces the zaiveté and freshness of the 
old ballad is blended with the graceful- 
ness of expression which is a character- 
istic of modern art. 

Of Thomas Moore’s poetry, even of 
his /rish Melodies, which contain beyond 
all question his best work, it is impossi- 
ble to write so confidently. His poetry 
sometimes goes to the heart of things, 
and expresses the essential feelings of 
the race ; this, however, is but rarely the 
case; in general, his pretty songs give 
utterance to transitory emotions, to fan- 
cies which touch the surface of life, or 
rather of the artificial society in which 
the poet laughed and sung. Some of his 
admirers have compared him with Burns: 
as well*might a liken a pretty exotic to 
the mountain heather, or an artificial cas- 
cade to a natural waterfall, or the notes of 
a bird that has been taught to pipe with 
the free song of the sky-lark. He was 
more of a musician than of a poet, and 
instead of composing music to verse, he 
wrote his verse to the music. He said 
he could answer for the sound of his 
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songs more than for their sense ; and it 
has been justly remarked that it is hardly 
fair to read them unless you remember 
the air. 

Earl Russell once stated, if we remem- 
ber rightly, that Lord Byron was the 
greatest poet of this century ; that Scott 
stood next in eminence, and Thomas 
Moore third. We are not disposed, ac- 
cording to a fashion of the day, to depre- 
ciate the genius of Byron. He possesses 
some of the highest qualifications of the 
poet — passion, vividness of perception, 
pictorial skill, and within a limited range, 
imagination. Moreover, he had, what 
Wordsworth and Shelley had not —wit 
of a high order, and a considerable amount 
of humour. What, then, it may be asked, 
did he lack? Just those powers, we reply, 
which we find in the greatest poets — 
sincerity and concentration of purpose, 
breadth of imagination, sympathy with his 
kind, and the patient culture, without 
which no poet ever succeeded in attain- 
ing the highest eminence in the most dif- 
ficult of all arts. Of all illustrious Prete 
Byrou is perhaps the least remarkable for 
that exquisite adaptation of language to 
thought, that curiosa felicitas of diction 
which distinguishes the greatest masters. 


' Oddly enough he asserts somewhere that 
execution is the sole test of a poet, and 
yet in execution he is eminently deficient. 
He considered Pope one of the greatest 
of poets, but in spite of this extravagant 
admiration, he has little in common with 


the author of the “Dunciad.” Words- 
worth, whom he admired and laughed at 
by turns, is in reality the master from 
whom Byron caught the feeling which in- 
spires his noblest poetry. He is strong, 
however, where Wordsworth is weak, and 
writes often with a vigour and point un- 
known to the calmer poet. He is elo- 
quent, too, as many an orator is eloquent 
—commanding attention and exciting 
admiration, but leaving little permanent 
impression on the mind. As a descrip- 
tive poet, as the poet of passion, and as a 
splendid wit, Byron will always retain a 
high place in our poetical literature ; as a 
lyric poet, his position is less certain. 
There is a period of life in which sich a 
piece as “ The Isles of Greece” sounds 
sublime, and is recited with enthusiasm. 
Have we not all heard it shouted by, 
schoolboys, or impressively delivered by 
young men devoted to the study of elocu- 
tion? Sound is dearer than thought in 





those early days; nor is it easy then to 


detect the faults of a poem, the lines of | 


which glide along so gallantly. What are 
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called his “ Domestic Poems ” will always 
interest, and in a measure charm, but the 
interest they call forth is due to the feel- 
ing uttered, rather than to the sweetness 
of the song. The best of Byron’s lyrics, 
however, although not of the highest or- 
der of beauty, are worthy of his reputa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Browning’s name can never be 
mentioned without profound esteem, and 
even by those who were not happy enough 
to know her personally, without a feeling 
approaching to affection. It is easy of 
course to say that she was the greatest of 
all poetesses. The real question to be 
answered is, what position does she hold 
among great poets? In many respects 
her genius was of the noblest order. She 
had a fine though an undisciplined ima- 

ination, an earnestness of purpose, which 
imprints itself on every page of her work ; 
the largeness of culture which, as we have 
said, Byron lacked, profound feeling, and 
a pathos which few readers can resist. 
She wanted, on the other hand, what 
Wordsworth wanted, the humour which 
would have prevented incongruities. Her 
Pegasus too often gets the bits between 
his teeth, and.rides rashly over metaphors 
and similes which utterly bewilder us 
when we attempt to follow in his rear. 

It is remarkable that Mrs. Browning’s 
profound study of the Greek poets pro- 
duced apparently little influence upon her 
style of composition, and that the ver 
faults most alien to the spirit of Gree 
poetry are sometimes visible in her poems. 
Thus it has happened that some of her 
sweetest lyrics contain lines which grate 
upon the ear: discordant thoughts which 
break the continuity and destroy much of 
the harmony of the song. This is often 
evident in that wonderful series of “ Son- 
nets from the Portuguese ;” it will be 
felt in ‘* Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” in 
“ Bertha in the Lane” (witness, for exam- 
ple, the last stanza), in ‘ The Cry of the 
Children,” which deserves to be ranked 
with what Sara Coleridge designates the 
“high impassioned lyric,” and again and 

et again in “Aurora Leigh.” But de- 
ects such as these, if they injure Mrs. 
Browning’s poetry, are but as specks 
upon the sun in comparison with the 
splendour of her genius. She may never 
become a popular poet (though some of 
her brief lyrics, as perfect in form as in 
thought, will always hold their place in 
selections), but her verse will be a solace 
and a joy to many persons, and those be- 
longing to the fit audience which the poet 
cares chiefly to attract. , 
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Writing on a theme so fertile as the 
one we have selected, a number of strik- 
ing poems occur to the memory composed 
by men who can scarcely claim a place 
among English poets. Henry Carey, for 
example, is an unknown name in our lit- 
erature, but he has written a little poem, 
“ Sally in our Alley,” which is unique of 
its kind, and of the highest order of ex- 
cellence. As ‘much almost may be said 
for the “To-morrow ” of John Collins, a 
lovely lyric, which appeared in a volume 
of the writer’s verse, now deservedly for- 
gotten, entitled Scripscrapologia. The 
Rev. Charles Wolfe would be unremem- 
bered in our day were it not for -his im- 
mortal lines on the death of Sir John 
Moore. William Blake, artist and poet, 
— madman as he was, dreaming 

reams and painting visions, is an exquis- 
ite lyrist ; but what he has done in this 
respect worthy of permanent life might 
be comprised in a few pages. A single 
song, indeed, witness the “ Auld Robin 
Gray” of Lady Anne Lindsay, may raise 
the singer to a place with the immortals, 
SO precious in poetry is quality, so insig- 
nificant a factor is quantity‘in our esti- 
mate of a poet’s work. . 

There was a time in the ‘last century, 
when poetry seemed dead, when verse- 
become a trade, and when 


making ha 
the sound thought sometimes uttered in 
rhyme might have been more fittingly 


expressed in prose. But the present age, 
so notable for what may be called matter- 
of-fact aims, so eager in the pursuit of 
knowledge that might seem inimical ‘to 
the special aims of the poet, is remark- 
able at the same time for the ideality of 
its poetry, and among living poets are 
several whose exquisite gifts lie almost 
wholly in the direction of the lyric. To 
these it will suffice to allude, for the space 
to which this paper is necessarily re- 
stricted will not allow’us to examine the 
lyric poetry of living poets. .Consider 
for an instant what such an examination 
would involve. Mr. Browning might pos- 
sibly be left out of the reckoning, for his 
chief strength les in another direction ; 
but Mr. Tennyson, who ‘has produced 
some of the sweetest lyrics in the lan- 
guage, and who, even in his blank verse 
and in his “ Idylls,” writes with the kind 
of movement that belongs to the lyric 
poet, has a claim in this respect not 
readily to be satisfied. “ Lord! what a 
blessed thing it is,” exclaims Dickens, 
of the “ Idylls,” “to read a man who real- 
ly can write! I thought nothing could 
be finer than the first poem, till I came 
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to the third; but when I had read the 
last, it seemed to me to be absolutely un- 
approachable.” There is perhaps no 
modern poet who combines with a ge- 
nius so exquisite, so profound a knowl- 
edge of his art. We may add, what the 
reader can “pee! fail to observe, that 
his supreme excellence is always to be 
found in the lyric. The more indeed 
that we examine the poetry of the age, 
the more evident will it appear that its 
principal achievements -have been per- 
forméd in this field. In America, Mr. 
Longfellow, Mr. Lowell, and the vener- 
able Bryant, to name three poets only 
out of many, are chiefly to be distin- 

uished as lyrists. -In our own country, . 
it will suffice to mention but the names 
of Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Rossetti, Mr. 
Coventry Patmore, Mr. Buchanan, and 
Mr. Matthew Arnold (whose “Scholar 
Gipsey,” and “Forsaken Merman,” by 
the way, are of almost peerless beauty), 
to show how thoroughly the poetical ge- 
nius of the age is permeated with the 
spirit of lyric poetry. 

Looking back over three centuries of 
our literature, it will be evident that the 
splendid achievements of this century 
are worthy of ‘the early fathers of Eng- 
lish poetry. It is surely remarkable that 
the most practical race in the world 
should have produced the noblest fic- 
tions, and the most imaginative verse. 


From Blackwood’ s Magazine. 
ALICE LORRAINE. 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Sir ROLAND smiled at his mother’s posi- 
tion, and air of stern attention, as he came 
back from his book-room with a small but 
‘heavy oaken box. This he placed on a 
chair, and, without any mystery, unlocked 
it. But no sooner had he flung back the 
lid and shown the case above described, 
than the was quite astonished at the ex- 
pression of Lady Valeria’s face. Some- 
thifig more than fear and terror, down- 
right awe, as if at the sight of something . 
supernatural, had taken the pale tint out 
of her cheeks, and made her fine forehead 
quiver. 

“ Dear mother, how foolish I am,” he 
said, “to worry you with these trifles! 





I wish I had kept to my own opin- 
ion ——” 
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“It is no trifle; you would have been 
wrong to treat it as a trifle. I have lived 
a long life, and seen many strange 
things; but this is the strangest of all 
of them.” =. 

For a minute or two she lay back, and 
was not fit to speak or be spoken to; 
only she managed to stop her son from 
ringing for her maid or the housekeeper. 
He had never beheld her so taken before, 
and could scarcely make out her signs to 
him to fasten both doors of the drawing- 
room. 

Like most men who are at all good and 
just, Sir Roland was prone to think 
softly, and calmly, instead of acting rap- 
idly ; and now his mother, so advanced 
in years, showed less hesitation than he 
did. Recovering, ere long, from .that 
sudden shock, she managed to smile at 
herself and at his anxiety about her. 

“ Now, Roland, I will not meddle with 
this formidable and clumsy thing. It 
seems to be closed most jealously. It has 
l:ept for two centuries, and may keep for 
two more, so far as I am concerned. But 
if it will not be too troublesome to you, 
I should like to hear what is said about 
it.” 

“In this old document, madam? Do 


you see how strangely it has been folded ? 


Whoever did that knew a great deal more 
than now we know about folding.” 

“The writing to me seems more 
strange than the ae What a 
cramped hand! In what languge is it 
written ?” 

“In Greek, the old Greek character, 
and the Doric dialect. He seems to 
have been proud of his classic descent, 
and perhaps Dorian lineage. But he 
placed a great deal too much faith in the 
attainments of his descendants. Poor 
Sedley would have read it straight off, I 
daresay ; but the contractions, and even 
some of the characters, puzzled me 
dreadfully. I have kept up, as you know, 
dear mother, whatever little Greek I was 
taught, and perhaps have added to it; 
but my old Hedericus was needed a great 
many times, I assure you, before I got 
through this queer document; and even 
now I am not quite certain of the mean- 
ing of one or two passages. You see at 
the head a number of what I took at first 
to be hieroglyphics of some kind or 
other; but I find that they are astral or 
sidereal signs, for which I am none the 
wiser, though perhaps an astronomer 
would be. This, for instance, appears to 
mean the conjunction of some. two plan- 
ets, and this ——” 
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“ Never mind them, Roland. Read me 
what you have made out of the writing.” 

“Very well, mother. But if I'am at 
fault, you must have patience with me, 
for I any not perfect in my lesson yet. 
Thus it begins : — 

“* Behold, ye men, who shall be here- 
after, and pay heed to this matter. A 
certain Carian, noble by birth and of 
noble character, to whom is the not in- 

lorious name, Agasicles Syennesis, hath 
ived not in the pursuit of wealth, or 
power, or reputation, but in the unbroken 
study of the most excellent arts and phil- 
osophies. Especially in the heavenly 
stars, and signs of the everlasting kos- 
mos, hath he disciplined his mind, and 
surpassed all that went before him.’ 
There is nothing like self-praise, is there, 
now, dear mother ?” 

“TI have no doubt that he speaks the 
truth,” answered the Lady Valeria: “I 
did not marry into a family accustomed 
to exaggerate.” 

“Then what do you think of this? 
‘Not only in intellect and forethought, 
but also in goodwill and philanthropy, 
modesty, and self-forgetfulness, did: this 
man win the prize of excellence ; and he 
it is who now speaks to you. Havin 
lived much time in a barbarous island, 
cold, and blown over with vaporous air, 
he is no longer of such a sort as he was 
in the land of the fair afternoons. And 
there is when it is to his mind a manifest 
and established thing, that the gates of 
Hades are open for him, and the time of 
being no longer. But he holds this to be 
of the smallest difference, if only the 

ods produce his time to the perfect end 
of all the things lying now before him.’ ” 

“How , and how truly pious of 
him, Roland! Such a man’s daughter 
never could have had any right to run 
away from him.” 

“ My dear mother, I —— with you, 
if he always praised himself in that style. 
But let him speak for himself again, as 
he seems to know very well how to do: 
‘ These things have not been said, indeed, 
for the sake: of any boasting, but rather 
to bring out thoroughly forward the truth 
in these things lying under, as if it were 
a pavement of adamant. Now, there- 
fore, know ye, that Agasicles, carefully 
pondering everything, has found, so to 
say the word, an end to accomplish and 
to abide in. And this is no other — 
than to save the generations descend 
from him from great evil fortunes about 
to fall, by the ill-will of some divinity, at 
a destined time upon them. Fora man 
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of birth so tenowned afd lofty has not 
been made to resemble a hand-worker, 
or a runaway slave, but has many stars 
regarding him from many generations. 
And now he perceives that his skill and 
wisdom were not given to him to be 
a mere personal adornment, but that he 
might protect his descendants to the re- 
mote futurity. To him, then — it having 
been revealed that in the seventh genera- 
tion hence, as has often come to pass 
with our house, or haply in the tenth (for 
the time is misty),a great calamity is 
bound to happen to those born afar off 
from Syennesis — the sage has laboured 
many labours, though he cannot avert, at 
least to make it milder, and to lessen it. 
He has not, indeed, been made to know, 
at least up to the present time, what this 
bane will be, or whether after the second 
or -after the third century from this 
period. But knowing the swiftness of 
evil chance, he expects it at the earlier 
time ; and whatever its manner or kind 
may be, Agasicles in all his discoveries 
has discovered no cure for human evils, 
save that which he now has shut up in a 
box. This box has been so ¢onstructed 


that nothing but dust will’ meet the 
greedy eyes of any who force it open, in 


the manner of the tomb of Nitocris. But 
if it be opened with the proper key, and 
after the proper interval, when the due 
need has arisen—there will bea fairer 
sight than ever broke upon mortal eyes 
before.’ 

“There, mother, now, what do you 
think of all that? I am quite out of 
breath with my long translation, and 1 
am not quite sure of all of it. For in- 
stance, where he says ——” 

“ Roland,” his mother answered quick- 
ly, “I am now much older than the 
prince, according to tradition, can have 
been. But I make no pretence to his 
wisdom, and I have reasons of my own 
for wondering. What have you done 
with the key of that case?” 

“T have never seen it. It was not in 
the closet. And I meant to have searched 
throughout his room until I found out 
the meaning of this very crabbed post- 
script — ‘ That fool, Memel, hath lost:the 
key. It will cost me months to make an- 
other. My hands now tremble, and my 
eyes are weak. If there be no key found 
herewith, let it be read that Nature, 
whom I have vanquished, hath avenged 
herself. Whether, or no, have I laboured 
in vain? Be blest now, and bless me, my 
dear descendants,’ ” 
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“ That appears to me,” said the Lad 
Valeria, being left in good manners 
her son to express the first opinion, “to 
be of the whole of this strange affair the 
part that is least satisfactory.” 

“My dear mother, you have hit the 
mark. What satisfaction can one find in 
having a case without a key, and knowing 
that if we force it open there will be 
nothing but dust inside? Not a quarter 
so good asa snuff-box. I must havea 
pinch, my dear mother, excuse me, while 
you meditate on this subject. You are 
far more indulgent in that respect than 
little Alice ever is.” 

“ All gentlemen take snuff,” said the 
lady; “who is Alice to lay down the 
law? Your father took a boxful three 
times in a week. Roland, you let that 
young girl take very great liberties with 

ou.” 
ar It is not so much that I let her take 
them. I have no voice in the matter 
now. She takes them without asking 
me. Possibly that is the great calamity 
foretold by the astrologer. If not, what 
other can it be, do you think ?” 

* Not So,” she answered, with a seri- 
ous air, for all her experience of the 
witty world had left her old age quite dry 
of humour; “the trouble, if any is com- 
ing, will not be through Alice, but through 
Hilary. Alice is certainly a flighty girl, 
romantic, and full of nonsense, and not 
at all such as she might have been if left 
more in my society. However, she never 
has thought it worth while to associate 
much with her grandmother, the result of 
which is that her manners are unformed, 
and her mind is full of nonsense. But 
she has plenty, and (if it were possible) 
too much, of that great preservative, 
pride of birth. Alice may come to af- 
fliction herself, but she never will in- 
volve her family.” 

“ Any affliction of hers,” said Sir Ro- 
land, “ will involve at least her father.” 

“Yes, yes, of course. But what I 
mean is the honour and rank of the fam- 
ily. It is my favourite Hilary, my dear, 
brave, handsome Hilary, who is likely to 
bring care on our heads, or rather upon 
your head, Roland ; my time, of course, 
will be over then, unless he is very quick 
about it.” 

“He will not be so quick as that, I 
hope,” Sir Roland answered, with some 
little confusion of proper sentiments ; 
“although in that hotbed of mischief, 
London, nobody knows when he may be- 
gin. However, he is not in London at 
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present, according to your friend Lady de 
Lampnor. I think you said you had 
heard so from her.” . 

“To be sure, Mr. Malahide told her 
himself. The dear boy bas overworked 
himself so, that he has gone-to some 
healthy and quiet place to recruit his 
exhausted energies.” i 

“ Dear me,” said Sir Roland, “I never 
could believe it, unless I knew from ex- 
perience, what a very little workis enough 
to upset him. To write a letter to his 
father, for instance, is so severe an exer- 
-_ that he requires a holiday the next 

ay.’ 

“ Now, Roland, don’t be so hard upon 
him. You would apprentice him to that 
vile law, which is quite unfit for a gentle- 
man. I am not surprised at his being 
overcome by such odious labour; you 
would not take my advice, remember, and 
put him into the only profession fit for 
one of his birth—the army. Whatever 
happens, the fault is your own. It is 


clear, however, that he cannot get into 
much mischief where he is just now—a 
rural and quiet part of Kent, she says. 
It shows the innocence of his heart to go 
there.” 

“Very likely. But if he wanted change, 


he might have asked leave to come home, 
I think. However, we shall have him 
here soon enough.” 

“How you speak, Roland! Quite as 
if you cared not a oe for your only 
son! It must be dreadfully galling to 
him, to see how you prefer that Alice.” 

“If he is galled, he never winces,” an- 
swered Sir Roland, with a quiet smile ; 
“he is the most careless fellow in the 
world.” . 

“ And the most good-natured, and the 
most affectionate,” said Lady Valeria, 
pace “ Nothing else could keep him 
from being jealous, as nine out of ten 
would be. However, I am tired of talk- 
ing now, and on that subject I might talk 
forever. Take away that case, if you 
please, and the writing. On no account 
would I have them left here. Of course 
you will lock them away securely, and 
not think of meddling with them. What 
is that case made of ?” 

“I can scarcely make out. Something 
strong and heavy. A mixture, I think, of 
shagreen and some metal. But the odd- 
est thing of all is the keyhole. It is at 
the top of the cone, you see, and of the 
Strangest shape, an irregular heptagon, 
with some rare complication of points in- 
side. It would be next to impossible to 








open this case without shattering it alto- 
gether.” , 

“1 do not wish to examine the case, I 
wish to have it taken away, my son. 
There, there, I am very glad not to see it, 
although I am sure I am not supersti- 
tious. We shall do very well, I trust, 
without it. I think it is a most extraor- 
dinary thing that your father never con- 
sulted me about the writing handed down 
to you. He must have been bound by 
some pledge not to doso. There, Ro- 
land, I am tired of the subject.” 

With these words, the ancient lady 
waved her delicate hand, and dismissed 
her son, who kissed her white forehead, 
according to usage, and then departed 
with case and parchment locked in the 
oaken box again. But the more he 
thought over her behaviour, the more he 
was puzzled about it. He had fully ex- 
pected a command to open the case, at 
whatever hazard; and perhaps he had 
been disappointed at receiving no such 
order. But above all, he wanted to know 
why his mother should have been taken 
aback, as she was, by the sight of these 
little things. For few people, even in the 
prime of life, possessed more self-com- 
mand and courage than Lady Valeria, 
now advancing into her eighty-second 
year. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


AT the top of the hill, these lofty 
themes were being handled worthily; 
while, at the bottom, little cares had equal 
glance of the democrat sun, but no stars 
allotted to regard them. In plain Eng- 
lish,— Bonny and Jack were as busy as 
their betters. They had taken their usual: 
round that morning, seeking the staff of 
life —if that staff be applicable to a don- 
key —in village, hamlet, and farmhouse, 
or among the lanes and hedges. The 
sympathy and good-will between them 
daily grew more intimate, and their tastes: 
more similar ; so that it scarcely seemed 
impossible that Bonny in the end might 
learn to eat clover, and Jack to rejoice in 
money. Open air and roving life, the ups 
and downs of want and weal, the free- 
dom of having nothing to lose, and the 
joyful luck of finding things — these, and 
perhaps a little spice of unknown sweet- 
ness in living at large on their fellow- 
creatures’ labours, combined to make 
them as happy a pair as the day was long, 
or the weather good. In the winter—. 
ah ! why should we think of such trouble ? 
Perhaps there never will be winter again. ' 





At any rate, Bonny was sitting in front 
of the door of his castle (or rather in 
front of the doorway, because he was hap- 
py enough, not to have a door), as proud 
and contented as if there could never 
be any more winter of discontent. He 
had picked up a hat in a ditch that day, 
lost io some man going home from his 
Inn ; and knowing from his patron, the 
pigman Bottler, that the surest token of a 
blameless life is to be found in the hat of 
a man, the boy, stirred by the first heave 
of ambition, had put on this hat, and was 

ractising hat-craft (having gone with his 
Seed as it was born hitherto), to the utter 
surprise, and with the puzzled protest, of 
his beloved donkey. It was a most steady 
church-going hat of the chimney-pot or- 
der (then newly imported into benighted 
regions, but now of the essence of a god- 
ly life all over this free country), neither 
was it such a shocking bad hat as a man 
would cast away, if his wife were near. 
For Bonny’s young head it was a world 
too wide, but he had padded it with a 


blackbird’s nest; and though it seemed 
scarcely in harmony with his rakish waist- 
coat, and bare red shanks (spread on the 
grass for exhibition, and starred with 
myriad furze and bramble), still he was 
conscious of a distinguished air, and 


nodded to the donkey to look at him. 

While these were gazing at one 
another, with free interchange of opinion, 
the rector of the parish, on his little pony, 
turned the corner suddenly. He was on 
his way home, at the bottom of the 
coombe, not in the very best temper 

rhaps, in spite of the sport in prospect ; 
Couns Sir Roland had met so unkindly 
his kind desire to know things. 

“What have you got on your lap, 
boy?” Mr. Hales so strongly shouted, 
that sulky Echo pricked her ears ; and 
“on your lap, boy,” went all around. 

Bonny knew well what was on his lap, 
a cleverly plaited hare-wire. Bottler had 
shown him how to do it, and now he was 
practising diligently, under the auspices 
of his first hat. Mr. Hales was a “ beak,” 
of course ; and the aquiline beak of the 
neighbourhood. Bonny had the honour 
of his acquaintance in that fierce aspect, 
and in no other. The little boy knew 


that there was a church, and that great. 


people went there once a week, for ver 
great people to blow them up. But this 
only made him the more uneasy, to clap 
his bright eyes on the parson, 

“Hold there! whoa!” called the Rev. 
Struan, as Bonny for his life began to 
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cut away ; “boy, I. want to talk to 
ou.” 

r Bonny was by no means.touched with 
this very fine benevolence. Taking, per- 
haps,a low view of duty, he made the 
ground hot, to escape what we now call 
the “sacerdotal office.” But Struan 
Hales (unlike our parsons) knew how ta 
manage the laity. He clapped himself 
and his pony, in no time, between Mas- 
ter Bonny and his hole, and then in calm 
dignity called a halt, with his riding-whip 
ready at his button-hole. 

“It is, it is, it is!” cried Bonny, 
coming back with his head on his chest, 
and meaning (in the idiom of the land) 
that now he was beaten, and would hold 
parley. 

“To be sure it is!” the rector. an- 
swered, keeping a good balance on his 
pony, and well pleased with his own tac- 
tics. He might have chased Bonny for 
an hour in vain, through the furze, and 
heather, and blackberries.; but here he 
had him at his mercy quite, through his 
knowledge of human nature. To put 
it coarsely—as the rector did in his 
mental process haply — the bigger thief 
anybody is, the more sacred to him is his 
property. Not that Bonny was a thief at 
all; still, that was how Mr. Hales looked 
at it. In the flurry of canscience, the 
boy forgot that a camel might go through 
the eye of a needle with less exertion 
than the parish incumbent must use to 
get into the Bonny-castle. 

“Oh hoo, oh hoo, oh hoo!” howled 
Bonny, having no faith in clerical honour, 
and foreseeing the sack of his palace, and 
home. 

“Give me that wire,” said Mr. Hales, 
in a voice from the depth of his waist- 
coat. ‘*‘ Now, my boy, would you like to 
be a good boy ?” 

“No, sir; no, sir; oh no, plaize, sir! 
Jack nor me couldn’t bear it, sir.” 

“ Why not, my boy? It is such a fine 
thing.. Your face shows that you are a 
sharp boy. Why do you go on living in 
a hole, and poaching, and picking, and 
stealing?” 

“ Plaize, sir, I never steals nothin’, 
without it is somethin’ as don’t belong to 
me.’ 

“That may be. But why should you 
Steal even that?. Shall I go in, and steal 
your things now?” 

**Oh hoo, oh hoo, oh hoo! Piaize, sir, 
I han’t got nothin’ for ’e to steal.” 

“T am not at all sure of that,” said the 
rector, looking at the hermit’s hole long- 
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ingly 5 a thief’s den is often as as 
the bank. Now, who taught you how to 
make this snare? I thought I knew 
them pretty well; but this wire has a 
dodge quite new to me. Who taught 
you, you young scamp, this moment ?’” 

“ Plaize, sir, I can’t tell ’e, sir. No- 
body taught me, as I knows on.” 

“You young liar, you couldn’t teach 
yourself. What you mean is, that’ you 
don’t choose to tell me. Know I must, 
and know I will, if I have to thresh it out 
of you.” He had seized him now by his 
gorgeous waistcoat, and held the stron 
horsewhip over his back. “Now, wil 
you tell, or will you not?” 

“T’ont, I’ont. If’e kills me, I ’ont,” 
the boy cried, wriggling vainly, and with 

eat tears of anticipation rolling down 

is sunburnt cheeks. 

The parson admired the pluck of the 
boy, knowing his own great strength of 
course, and feeling that if he — to 
smite, the swing of his arm would in- 
crease his own wrath, and carry him per- 
haps beyond reason. Therefore he 
offered him one chance more. “ Will 
you tell, sir, or will you not?” 

“T ’ont tell; that I ’ont,” screamed 
Bonny; and at the word the lash de- 
scended. But only once, for the smiter 
in a moment was made aware of a dusty 
rush, a sharp roar of wrath, and great 
teeth flashing under mighty jaws. And 
perhaps he would never have walked 
again if he had not most suddenly 
wheeled his pony, and just escaped a 
tremendous snap, well aimed at his 
comely and gartered calf. 

“Ods bods!” cried the parson, as he 
saw the jackass (with a stretched-out 
neck, and crest erect, eyes flashing fire, 
and a lashing tail, and, worst of all ter- 
rors, those cavernous jaws) gathering 
legs for a second charge, like an Attic 
trireme, Phormio’s own, backing water 
for the diecplus. 

“ May I be dashed,” the rector shouted, 
“if I deal any more with such animals! 
If I had only got my hunting-crop ; but, 
kuk, kuk, kuk, pony! Quick, for God’s 
sake! Off with you!” 

With a whack of full power on the 
pony’s flanks, away went he at full gal- 
lop; while Jack tossed his white nose 
with high disdain, and then started at a 
round trot in pursuit, to scatter them 
more disgracefully, and after them sent 
a fine flourish of trumpets, to the grand 
old national air of hee-haw. 

While the Rev. Struan Hales was thus 
in sore discomfiture fleeing away as hard 
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as his pony could be madeé to go, and 
casting uneasy glances over one shoulder 
at his pursuer, behold, he almost rode 
over a traveller footing it lightly round a 
sudden corner of the lane. 

“Why, Uncle Struan!” exclaimed the 
latter; ‘is the dragon of St. Leonard’s 
after you? Oris this the uSual Style of 
riding of the beneficed clergy ?” 

“Hilary, my dear boy,” answered the 
rector; “who would have thought of 
seeing you? You are come just in time 
to defend your uncle from a ravenous 
beast of prey. J] was going home to bait 
a badger, but I have hada pretty good 
bait myself. Ah, you pagan, you ma 
well be ashamed of yourself, to attac 
your clergyman !” 

For Jack, perceiving the reinforcement, 
and eyeing the stout stick which Hilary 
bore, prudently turned on his tail and de- 
parted, well satisfied with his exploit. 

“Why, Hilary, what has brought you 
home?” asked his uncle, when a few 
words had passed concerning Jack’s be- 
haviour. “ Nobody expects you, that I 
know of. Your father is a mysterious 
man ; but Alice would have been sure to 
tell me. réover, you must have 
walked all the way from the stage, by the 
look of your buckles, or perhaps from 
Brighton even.” 

“No; I took the short cut over the 
hills, and across by way of Beeding: 
Nobody expects me, as you say, lam 
come on important business.” 

“And, of course, I am not to know 
what itis. For mystery, and for keeping 
secrets, there never was such a family.” 

“ As if you did not belong to it, uncle !” 
Hilary answered, good-naturedly. “I 
never heard of any secrets that I can re- 
member.” 

“ And good reason too,” replied the 
rector; “they would not long have been 
secrets, my boy, after they came to your 
ears, I doubt.” 

“Then let me establish my reputation 
by keeping my Own, at any rate. But 
after all, it is no secret, uncle. Only, my 
father ought to know it first.” 

“ Alas, you rogue, you rogue! Some- 
thing about money, no doubt. You used 
to condescend to come to me when you 
were at school and college. But now, 
you are too grand for the purse of any 

r Sussex rector. I could put off our 

™ for half-an-hour, if you think you 
could run down the hill again. I should 
like ~ particularly to see young Fox; 
it will be something grand, my boy. He 
is the best pup I ever had in all my life.” 
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“I know him uncle; I know what he 
is. 
you know. But you must not think of 
waiting for me. If I come down the hill 
again, it will only be about eight o’clock 
for an hour’s rabbit-shooting.” 

Since he first met Mabel Lovejoy, 
Hilary had been changing much, and in 
every way for the better. Her gentle- 
ness, and soft regard, and simple love of 
living things (at a time when cruelty was 
the rule, and kindness the rare excep- 
tion), together with her knowledge of a 
great deal more than he had ever no- 
ticed in the world around, made him feel, 
in his present vein of tender absence 
from her, as if he never could bear to 
see the baiting of any badger. There- 


fore he went on his way to his father, 
pitying all things that were tormented. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Str RoLAND LorRRAINE, in his little 
book-room, after that long talk with his 
mother, had fallen back into the chair of 
reflection, now growing more and more 
dear to him. He hoped for at least a 
good hour of peace to think of things, 
and to compare them with affairs that he 
had read of. It wasall a trifle, of course, 
and not to be seriously dwelt upon. No 
man could have less belief in star, or 
comet, or even sun, as glancing out of 
their proper sphere or orbit, at the dust 
of earth. No man smiled more disdain- 
fully at the hornbooks of seers and as- 
trologers ; and no man kept his own firm 
doubtings to himself more carefully. 

And yet he was touched, as nobody 
now would be in a case of that sort, per- 
haps, by the real grandeur of that old 
man in devoting himself (according to 
his lights) to the stars that might come 
after him. Of these the brightest now 
broke in; and the dreamer’s peace was 
done for. 

What man has not his own queer little 
turns? Sir Roland knew quite well the 
step at the door—for Hilary’s walk was 
beyond mistake ; yet what did he do but 
spread hands on his forehead, and to 
the utmost of all his ability — sleep ? 

Hilary looked at his male parent with 
affectionate sagacity. He had some little 
doubts about his being asleep, or at any 
rate, quite so heartily as so good a man 
‘had a right to repose. Therefore, in- 
stead of withdrawing, he spoke. 

“ My dear father, I hope you are well. 
I am sorry to disturb you, but — how do 
you do, sir; how do you do?” 

The schoolboy’s rude answer to this 


I chose him first out of the litter, 
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kind inquiry — “:None the better for see- 
ing you” —passed through  Hilary’s 
mind, at least, if it did not enter his fa- 
ther’s. However, they saluted each 
other as warmly as can expected rea- 
sonably of a British father and a British 
son; and then they gazed at one an- 
other, as if it was the first time either 
had enjoyed that privilege. 

“Hilary, I think you are grown,” Sir 
Roland said to break the silence, and 
save his lips from the curve of a yawn. 
“It is time for you to give up growing.” 

“T gave it up, sir, two years ago; if 
the standard measures of the realm are 
correct. But perhaps you refer to some- 
thing better than material increase. If 
so, sir, I am pleased that you think so.” 

“Of course you are,” his father an- 
swered ; “ you would have grown out of 
yourself, to have grown out of pleasant 
self-complacency. How did you leave Mr. 
Malahide ? Very well? Ah, I am glad to 
hearit. The law is the healthiest of pro- 
fessions; and that your countenance 
vouches. But such acolour requires food 
after fifty miles of travelling. We shall 
not dine for an hourandahalf. Ring the 
bell, and I will order something while 
you go and see your grandmother.” 

“* No, thank you, sir. If you can spare 
the time, I should like to have aelittle 
talk with you. It is that which’ has 
brought me down from London in this 
rather unceremonious way.” 

“‘ Spare me apologies, Hilary, because I 
am so used to this. Itis a great plea- 
sure to see you, of course, especially when 
you look so well. Quite as if there were 
no such thing as mon:y— which hap- 
pens to you continually, and is your pan- 
acea for moneyed cares. But would not 
the usual form have done —a large sheet 
of paper (wit! tenpence to pay), and, ‘ My 
dear father, I have no ready cash — your 
dutiful son, H. L.’?” 

“No, my dear father,” said Hilary, 
laughing in recognition of his favourite 
form ; “it isa much more important af- 
fair this time. Money, of course, I have 
none, but still, I-look upon that as noth- 
ing. You cannot say that I ever show 
any doubt as to your liberality.” 

“You are quite right. I have never 
complained of such diffidence on your 
part. But what is this matter far more 
important than money in your estimate ?” 

“Well, I scarcely seem to know,” said 
Hilary, gathering all his courage, “ wheth- 
er there is in all the world a thing so im- 
portant as money.” 

“ That is quite a new view for you to 
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take. You have thrown all 
ri and left. May I hope 
will be lasting ?” 

“Yes, I think, sir, that you may. I am 
about to do a thing which: will make 
money very scarce with me.” 

“TIcan think of nothing,” his father 
answered, with a little impatience at his 
prologues, “ which can make money any 
scarcer than it always is with you. I 
know that you are honourable, and that 
you scorn low vices. When that has 

een said of you, Hilary, there is very 
little more to say.” 

“There might have been something 
more to say, my dear father, but for you. 
You have treated me always as a gentle- 
man treats a younger gentleman depend- 
ent upon him —and no more. You have 
exchanged (as you are doing now) little 
snap-shots with me, as if I were a sharp- 
shooter, and. upon a level with you. Iam 
not upon a level with you. And if it is 
kind it is not fair play.” 

Sir Roland looked at him with great 
surprise. This was not like Hilary. 


our money 
at this view 


Hilary, perhaps, had never been under 
fatherly control as he ought to be; but 
still, he had taken things easily as yet, 
and held himself shy of conflict. 

“I scarcely understand you, Hilary,” 


Sir Roland answered quietly. “If you 
have any grievance, surely there will be 
time to discuss it calmly, during the long 
vacation, which you are now beginning so 
early.” 

“| fear, sir, that I shall not have the 
pleasure of spending my long vacation 
here. I have done a thing which I.am 
not sure that you will at all approve of.” 

“That is to say, you are quite sure 
that I shall disapprove of it.” 

“ No, my dear father ; I hope not quite 
so bad as that, at any rate. I shall be 
quite resigned to leave you to think of it 
at your leisure. It is simply this—I 
have made up my mind, if I can obtain 
your consent, to get married.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed his father, with 
a smile of some contempt. “I will not 
say that I am surprised; for nothing you 
do surprises me. But who has inspired 
this new whim, and how long will it*en- 
dure?” 

“All my life!” the youth replied, with 
fervour and some irritation; for his fa- 
ther alone of living beings knew how to 
irritate him. “ All my life, sir, as sure as 
I live! Can you never believe that I am 
in earnest?” 

“She must be a true enchantress so to 
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have improved your character! May I 
venture to ask who she is?” — 

“ To be sure, sir. She lives in Kent, 
and her name is Mabel Lovejoy, the 
daughter of Mr. Martin Lovejoy.’ 

“Lovejoy! A Danish name, I be- 
lieve ; and an old one in its proper form. 
What is Mr. Martin Lovejoy by profes- 
sion, or otherwise ?” 

“By profession he is a very worthy 
and long-established grower.” 

“A grower! I fail to remember that 
branch of the liberal professions.” 

“A grower, sir, is a gentleman who 
grows the fruits of the earth, for the good 
of others.” 

“ What we should call a ‘spade hus- 
bandman,’ perhaps. A healthful and 
classic industry — under the towers ‘of — 
(Ebalia. I beg to be excused all further 
discussion; as I never use strong lan- 
guage. Perhaps you will go and enlist 
ane grandmother’s sympathy with this 
oyal attachment to the daughter of the 
grower.” 

“ But, sir, if you would only allow 
me —— ” 

“ Of course; if I would only allow you 
to describe hér virtues — but that is just 
what I have not the smallest intention of 
allowing. Let the wings of imagination 
spread themselves in a more favourable 
direction. og interview must close on 
my part with a suggestive (but per- 
age self-evident) eens Hilary, 
the door is open.” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MASTERS OF ETCHING. 
L 

REMBRANDT, Ostade, Vandyke, and . 
Claude — these are the four masters of 
the art of etching; and it is in virtue of 
their mastery of that art that they receive 
from a more enthusiastic admira- 
tion than that which their painted pictures 
call forth from all the world. But what 
is the nature of that less popular art 
which they practised? To draw upon 
the varnished surface of a copper plate, 
with a steel point, the lines that are to 
give the form and light and shadow of 
your picture ; to bite those lines by the 

application of a bath of acid, and finall 

to transfer your work to paper with in 
and a printing-press — that, as far as one 
rough sentence can explain it, is the pro- 
cess of etching. It is, in many ways, the 
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complement of the art of mezzotinting. 
The mezzotinter works by spaces, the 
etcher by lines. And Turner, in the most 
interesting and most important of his 
serial works, the Liber Studiorum, effect- 
ed that marriage of the two arts which, 
strange to say, has never been repeated. 
He etched the leading lines of his studies, 
and mezzotint, executed sometimes under 
his own supervision and sometimes by 
his’ own hand, accomplished the rest. 
Yet one does not class him among the 
great etchers, because he only used etch- 
ing to perform that which by the other 
process could not have been performed 
at all. He etched with immense preci- 
sion and power all that he meant to etch ; 
but he reserved his effects — the things 
for which he cared —for the other art. 
* That alone clothed the skeleton, and vis- 
ibly embodied the spirit of each picture. 
But when one speaks of the great etchers, 
one speaks of those who gave to their art 
a wider field, and claimed from it a great- 
er result. They too, like Turner, worked 
by lines, but their lines were a thousand 
to his one ; for they were the end as well 
as the beginning — they made the picture, 
and did not only prepare for it. 

The work of the great etchers was 
usually speedy. Their minds had other 


qualities than those of the line engravers. 
On the one side there was quiet intelli- 
gence, patience, and leisurely attention to 
detail ; on the other, rapid sympathy, in- 
stinctive recognition, and either a vehe- 
ment passion for the thing beheld and to 
be drawn, or else, at the least, a keen 


delight in it. The patience and leisure 
were for Marc Antonio, the passion was 
for Rembrandt, the delight for Claude. 

It is perhaps because Vandyke was by 
avery few years the earliest of the etch- 
ers —save Albert Diirer, whose greatest 
achievements were all in a different art — 
that one finds in many of his prints a 
poverty of means, never indeed to be con- 
fused with weakness or with failure, but 
tending now and then to lessen the effect 
and meaning of his work. He was a 
genuine etcher: there was never a more 
genuine. But if you think of him with 
Rembrandt and with Claude —the two 
great masters who in point of time were 
ever so little bebind him—there comes 
perhaps to your mind some thought of 
the diligent schoolboy whose round-hand 
and whose large-hand are better than his 
teacher’s, but who can write only between 
those rigid lines which for himself the 
teacher would discard. Or, if that simile 
appear offensive, think of the difference 
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between certain musicians: think of the 

ecision of Arabella Goddard —that 
aultless, measured, restrained interpreta- 
tion — and then of Joachim’s artistic in- 
dividuality : firmness at will,a resolute 
self-control, minute exactness, and then, 
suddenly, and but for an instant, the 
divine zzdecision which is the last expres- 
sion of supreme mastery, because it is 
the sign that creator and interpreter are 
fused into one. But there may be other 
causes than the one I have sugyested for 
that which, define it how we will, seems 
lacking to Vandyke. Perhaps not in 
etching only — that process without pre- 
cedents —is he something less than he 
might have been. Asa painter, the high- 
est examples were before him. But did 
he fully profit by them ? 

He is born in 1599 — the son of traders 
who are wealthy—and early showing 
signs of his particular ability, he has no 
difficulty in entering the studio of Ru- 
bens. That master much appreciates 
him. The youth gives still increasing 
promise ; and he is well advised in early 
manhood to set out for Italy, so that he 
may study the treasures of Venice, Flor- 
ence and Rome. But he has not passed 
out of his native Flanders before he is 
enamoured of a young country girl. He 
wavers. The love of her detains him 
many months. He is quite happy, paint- 
ing the portraits of her kinsmen. He 
has forgotten Italy. Remonstrance on 
remonstrance comes from Rubens, and it 
is thanks to this persistence that he 
finally sets forth. There is then a five 
years’ absence. Noabsence so long was 
ever less fruitful in direct influence ; and 
now heis busy at Antwerp. In 1632 he 
travels to England, hoping for greater 
gain than work in his native city affords ; 
and he is early patronized by the king, by 
the Lords Strafford and Pembroke, and 
by Sir Kenelm Digby, whose wife’s por- 
trait (she was the Lady Venetia Stanley) 
he paints four times. He does not neg- 
lect his work, but he does not feed and 
enrich his faculty. He is amiable, no 
doubt; he is dashing and brilliant too. 
But it does not occur to any one to say 
that-he is wise. He dresses lavishly. In 
the matter of display he attempts an un- 
reasonable rivalry with the wealthiest of 
the nobles — runs that race which an artist 
rarely wins, and then wins only at the 
price of a fatal injury. Vandyke keeps 
an open house for his friends —an open 
purse for his mistresses.* And in due 


* One of these — Margaret Lemon—appears, says 
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time he finds he is impoverished — not! 


destitute, indeed, nor living meanly, but 
shorn of many of his delights. e is 
advised to marry, and there is found for 
him the daughter of an eminent physician 
— Maria Ruthven is her name. With 


her, in 1640, he goes to Flanders and to} 


France, hoping that Louis Treize will 
employ him in the decoration of the 
Louvre, and stirred probably by the am- 
bition to do higher work than, portrait 
painting. But Nicholas Poussin is en- 
gaged before Vandyke puts in his claim, 
cal Vandyke must return to England, 
though English air, in the world of poli- 
tics and fashion, is thick with a comin 
trouble. Sir Anthony is ill—ill an 
unhopeful—and though the king is so 
far interested in the court-painter as to 
offer naively a gratuity of three hundred 
pounds to the physician who can save his 
life, neither royal interest nor medical 
skill is of any long avail, and Sir Anthony 
dies on the 9th day of December, 1641 — 
the day of the baptism of his newly-born 
child. That child — Maria Ruthven’s — 
is not his only child ; for in the will made 
but a few days before his death there is 
pathetic mention of “my daughter be- 
yond sea:” and one can fancy that with 
that wife beside him whom friends had 
persuaded him to marry, so that his life 
might be quiéter, he, “ weake of body, yet 
enjoying his senses, memorie, and under- 
standinge,” thinks somewhat of the long 
past pleasure days—the bright begin- 
ning, in contrast with this end. 

Mr. W. H. Carpenter, who has cata- 
logued his etchings, assigns to him but 
twenty-four. No less than twenty of 
these are portraits of men. But Mr. 
Carpenter “does not feel justified in 
omitting thirteen other etchings, chiefl 
of sacred and allegorical subjects.” Wit 
these, in this paper, we have nothing to 
do. 
The practical etcher will praise Van- 
dyke for the frankness and simplicity of 
his work; for an economy of labour 
which up to a given point shows only as 
artistic excellence, and is the proof of 
knowledge and power. Yet again, it is 
carried sometimes too near to meagre- 
ness, and the praise needs must stop. 
Does the artist, on the other hand, seek 
to avail himself to the full of the resources 
of his art ?—then some fault of concep- 
tion or execution which slighter work 


an authority, “to have been a woman of much noto- 
riety.’ There are prints after one of the portraits 
which Vandyke painted of her, by Hollar, Gaywood, 
Lommelin, and Mo 
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would have left to be unnoticed, or would 
not eX pane carried with tt at au = 
ver inly apparent. sky is har 
4 at ; a background is’ artificial 
Where is the tonality which would have 
been given by the more complete master ? 
On the whole, then,.it is possible that 
Vankyke is best when he sketches. The 
lines of the figure, the lines of the face, 
this and that trait of character, generally 
true, yet peneratly not far below the sur- 
face — all this Vandyke can render rapid- 
ly and readily —a clear thought, not.a 
proseene one, expressed with an accurate 

and. Here is acloak set as gracefully 
as Mr. Irving’s in the play. Hereisa 
bearing as manly —but it is more the 
manner than the man. Here, too, is a 
suggestion of a collar of lace. How well 
that lies on the broad shoulders! Some- 
times the mind is seized as well as the 
raiment. The portrait of Snellinx has 
infinite rough vigour. This man was a 
painter of battles —there is battle in his 
eye and in his firm right hand. Will you 
see a contented countenance ; a mind at 
rest, with no thought of a pose; a grace- 
ful head, with long and black disordered 
hair; a calm intelligence, in eyes and 
mouth? Look, then, at Paul Pontius, the 
Antwerp engraver. He is a worthy gal- 
lant, standing there, with. visible firm 

throat, stout arm, and dexterous hand. 
The collar’s lace-work makes the firm 
throat yet more massive by its contrast: 
the many-folded garment hides nothing of 
the plain line of that rounded, stalwart 
arm. There is no date engraved upon 
the plate, and none is positively known 
for the man’s birth or death; but on an 
early impression in the Museum Print- 
Room I see written by a German hand, 
“ Paulus Pontius, geboren 1603,” and one 
takes the portrait to be that of a man 
close upon seven-and-twenty. It was 
etched, therefore, in the prime of Van- 
dyke, in 1630, or thereabouts —a year or 
two before he settled in England. 

For pure etching, nothing is finer or 
more spirited than the print of Antonius 
Cornelissen, the burly, middle-aged, and 
rich “collector.” And yet one turns 
away from all with no other impression 
than that which was formed almost at the 
beginning. Surely, one says, in the com- 
pany of artists Vandyke is motioned to 
too great a place. Technical qualities 
apart, the value of his work as an etcher 
is precisely that of his work as a painter. 
There is the same mind in it —that, and 
no more —a mind courtier-like, refined, 
chivalrous, observant, thoughtful at inter- 
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vals ; yet not of the highest at any point ; 
neither the noblest nor the keenest, nor 
even near to these. Deducting here and 
there a great exception —such as that 
grave and gracious Sir Kenelm Digby, in 
the billiard-room at Knole — his subjects, 
as he has represented them, are nut free 
from the suspicion of “posing.” There 
is little intens®y in his artistic tempera- 
ment ; little real appreciation of beauty, 
or of the truest force. A touch of affec- 
tation has no repugnance for him. His 
works in the main seem wanting in the 
unerring directness, the unerring strength 
of a great man’s message sent forth from 
mind to mind. 


Il. 


ROUGHLY speaking, all our great etch- 
ers were contemporaries ; and while Van- 
dyke was a child, there was born, at Lii- 
beck, Adrian van Ostade. - Particulars of 
his life are not abundant, and if we may 
judge both from that little which has de- 
scended to us of his story and from the 
cold and cynical observant face which 
makes the frontispiece to his collection of 
etchings, they would not bear with them 
any dramatic interest. His life is in his 
work, and his work is great in quantit 
and in such qualities as are technica 
He came, when very young, to Haerlem, 
to study under Franz Hals — was the fel- 
low pupil and intimate friend of Brauwer 
—and in the city of his adoption he soon 
found ample and remunerative labour. 
As years passed on, his success and repu- 
tation became more general and distin- 
guished, and it is not likely that he would 
ever have quitted Haerlem, had not diffi- 
‘cult times loomed in sight. 

Alarmed at the approach of French 
troops, in 1662, he’ prepares to leave Hol- 
land and return to his own land. He 
sells his pictures and effects with this in- 
tention, and gets as far as Amsterdam, 
whence he will embark for Liibeck. But 
in Amsterdam he is well received — his 
fame has gone before him —and an ama- 
teur called Constantine Senneport pre- 
vails on him to be his guest. The new 
friend explains to Ostade the advantages 
of remaining in a town so great and 
rich ; and Ostade, with whom love of 
country held, we may be sure, a very sec- 
ondary place when love of money had any 
need to clash with it, is soon persuaded 
to stay. In Amsterdam, therefore, his 
easel is set up; his works are purchased 
with avidity——they are ordered even 
more promptly than with all his perse- 
verance they can be- executed —and 
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with increasing celebrity Ostade pursues 
his labour until old age is well upon him. 
He dies in yFrerdn. xh in 1685, aged 
seventy-five, a in addition to some 
three-hundred highly-finished pictures, 
many drawings which were done, it is be- 
lieved, as much for pleasure as for studies 
of his more arduous works, and fifty etch- 
ings in which most of the characteristics 
of his paintings are reproduced with a 
dexterity, a mastery of manner, which, 
whatever be the change of fashion and of 
culture, will insure for him high rank, as 
one among the few great etchers. 

An accomplished and often sympathetic 
critic, who has made of etching his par- 
ticular study, has been ‘unusually severe 
upon the work of Ostade : not, of course, 
upon its technical merits —respecting 
which severity itself must give way to ad- 
miration — but upon the sentiment that 
it expresses by touches so direct; keen, 
unmistakable. Composition and chiaro- 
scuro, perfect as the subjects selected can 
possibly give scope for — these two great 
qualities Mr. Hamerton allows in Ostade’s 
work. But the sentiment he finds wholly 
repulsive:' repulsive from end to end. 
The condemnation, though true enough 
in the main, is certainly a little too sweep- 
ing. It is true—need I repeat ?—of 
much of his work: of much even of that 
which is technically the best. In the 
“ Tavern Dance” and in “ Rustic Court- 
ship,” “the males pursue the females ;” 
while in “‘ The Family,” “ the female gives 
suck to her young.” It is all animal. 
And yet a sentiment quite other than this 
is now and again conveyed ; and in enu- 
merating these pieces, one should not for- 
get those others —how, for instance, in 
“ The Painter ” the calm pursuit of labour 
for labour’s sake is well: expressed ; how 
in ‘The Spectacle-Seller” a rustic or 
suburban incident is depicted with point 
and simplicity. There is nothing animal 
in “The Knife-Grinder;” it is a little 
bourgeois scene of no elevation, but of 
easily recognized truth. In the “ Peasant 
Family saying Grace” there is even a 
little spirituality,* a homely but genuine 
piety ; though the types are poor, with 
no natural dignity — the father as unin- 
telligent and sheep-like a parent as ever 
fostered his young, and accepted without 
struggle or questioning a life of the dull- 
est monotony. Again, in the “ Peasant 
paying his Reckoning” —the finest ahd 
most fascinating, I should say, of Os- 


* How this spiritually struck the refined mind of 
Goethe 


Goethe may be seen ia “ 


he 1 and Mendelssohn,”’ 
2nd Edition, p. 70. 
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tade’s smaller plates —it is not the dull 
bliss of boozing that is primarily thought 
of, dwelt upon, or presented, but rather 
the whole scene of this interior — payin 
peasant who fumbles for the coin, an 
watchful hostess, and still abiding guests. 
How good is the space: how good the 
accessories !—the leisure, how delight- 
ful! It is a tavern indeed, but somehow 
glorified by art. For accurate delicacy of 
perception, for dexterous delicacy of exe- 
cution, what is there that surpasses this ? 
But do you, on the other hand, wish to 
see work which shall abundantly confirm 
Mr. Hamerton’s opinion of Ostade —al- 
ready partly justified, as I have indicated, 
by “The Family,” “Rustic Courtship,” 
and the “Tavern Dance,”—then you 
will turn to the pieces numbered 13 and 
50 in the catalogue of Bartsch. The first 
of these is called “The Smokers :” it 
represents three men, one of whom sits 
upon aturned-up cask. Chiaroscuro is 
good, and grouping is good ; and that is 
all. There is as little subject for the 
mind as beauty for the eye; there is 
nothing of the character with which 
Meissonier endows such a scene. The 


second represents an interior with many 
peasants, of whom some are children and 


the rest of mature years. They are all 
delighting in and commending to each 
other this drink and that—this and that 
savoury mouthful that fitly crowns with 
sensual jollity the labour of the day. 


Secure reddamus tempora mense 
Venit post multos una serena dies. 


Take Adrian van Ostade out of doors, 
and he is a little better. In open air, 
somehow, he is less grossly animal. 
Not that in presence of a wide landscape 
and far-reaching vista there is any hope- 
fulness in him. His own vista is bound- 
ed as before. It is not the landscape 
that he sees with his mind, but the near 
pursuit of the peasant by the roadside, 
the peasant by the bridge. In “ The 
Fishers,” two boys, with old men’s faces, 
bend over the bridge’s railings, and over 
them hangs a grey Dutch sky, monoto- 
nous and dreary as their lives. A wide 
landscape says nothing to Ostade. It is 
too great for him—he is never con- 
cerned with the infinite in any way. But 
just outside the cottage door—on the 
bench, within easy reach of ale-house 
tap — he and his work are happiest and 
best. Here is evoked such sense of 
beauty as he is dowered with by Nature, 
which is. never profuse to him — such 
sense of beauty as the conditions of his 
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Netherlands life have enabled him to 
keep and cultivate. Thus, in “La Féte 
sous la Treille” we have some charm of 
opensair life, much movement, some vi- 
vacity, and here and there a gleam of 
grace. In the group of “ The Charlatan ” 
there is some dramatic interest, and 
there are characters more varied than he 
is wont to present.. But as we have seen 
him in his interiors alive to the pictu- 
resqueness of litter—sprawling brush 
and pot and saucer, and strewn cards 
upon the floor—so let us take leave of 
him in recognizing that he was alive also 
to the picturesqueness of Nature, when 
that was shown in little things of quite 
familiar appearance, and alive too, now 
and again, to such picturesqueness as 
men can make. The last he proves by 
the care and thought and delicacy he 
bestows on the often prominent quaint 
lines of diamond-patterned casements ; 
and the first, by the lightness and sensi- 
tiveness of his touch when he draws the 
leaf and tendril of the vine by the house- 
wall, as it throws its slight cool shadow 
on the rustic bench, or curls waywardl 
into the: now open window, inoungh 
which theré glances for a moment (brief 
indeed in Ostade’s life!) a little of the 
happy sunshine of De Hooghe. 


II. 

WELL, we have come now to the chief- 
est among our Masters of Etching — the 
last Dutchman with whom we have to 
deal — he in whose work is resumed the 
excellence and power of the whole Neth- 
erlands school: he whose art, like that 
of our own more limited Hogarth, is an 
art of “ remonstrance,” and not of “rap- 
ture.” 

Rembrandt has had seapeane enough ; 
but their disagreements have involved his 
life in mystery. Latest research appears, 
however, to show that he was born in 
1606 — on the 15th of July —and that he 
died at Amsterdam with proper bourgeois 
comfort, and not at Stockholm, miserably, 
in the first days of October, 1669. The 
son of a miller, whose mill was in the 
city of Leyden, he went to college in that 
city as boy and youth ;.and in days be- 
fore it was the fashion, in the backward 
North, to be a painter of culture, he neg- 
lected his studies to grapple early with 
art. Owing little even of technical ex- 
cellence to any master at all—owing 
most to perseverance and set purpose, 
and ready hand and observant eye —he 
settled in Amsterdam in 1630, when 
twenty-four years old: sure already to 
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find profitable service in fixing upon can- 
vas no fleeting beauty of maiden or child, 
but those stern burgher faces, laden with 
thought and with past toil, which-even 
then charmed and impressed him more 
strongly than any other thing he saw in 
the bounded city streets or under the far- 
reaching skies — skies, you remember, 
that stretched, like a grey canopy, over 
those flats of field, canal, and foot-bridge 
which formed the landscape of his youth, 
and touched by a magic hand, passed 
long afterwards into the landscape of his 
art. 

His success was early: perhaps not 
very brilliant at the beginning, but from 
the first substantial. He has taken to 
eiching two years before his settlement 
in Amsterdam, and has pursued that art 
diligently during the first years of his 
residence. His mother’s face — wise, 
worthy, and even handsome; his own 
face, rough and keen, and beautiful, like 
his work, by its expression ; incidents, 
light or low, of the city streets. or long- 
stretching highways — these are his sub- 
jects in the earlier years. Then he turns 
to religious work, and then ta portrait- 
painting. It is probable that he painted 
many an obscure portrait before we have 
record of his labours in this kind; but 


however that may be, he gradually takes 
his place in good burgher society — rich, 


pious, or intellectual —executing, in 
1635, his portrait of Uytenbogaert, the 
minister of the sect known as the Re- 
monstrants; in 1636, the portrait of 
Janus Sylvius. This second divine was 
probably made known to him through his 
young wife —for Rembrandt, prospering 
early, had somewhat early married: had 
married, too, a woman of fair fortune and 
good position in the town. Saskia 
Uylenburg was her name. She died 
eight years after her marriage; leaving 
one child, a boy, Titus, who in due time 
became a painter, never much known or 
greatly esteemed, and who died in 1668: 
a year or two before his father. 
Rembrandt, a widower, is busy with 
his work and with society; living ina 
house in the Breestraat, in the Jewish 
quarter, near St. Anthony’s Bridge, and 
collecting in that house a whole museum 
of works of art: medizval armour, and 
antique bronzes, prints by Lukas van 
Leyden, and prints as precious by Man- 
tegna, and oil-paintings by contemporary 
hands. Medizval and Renaissance work 
are alike interesting to him; but it is 
from the medizval spirit rather than 
from that of the Renaissance that he 
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learns. In his “Christ driving the 
Money-changers out of the Temple” he 
takes the whole figure of Christ from a 
woodcut of Albert Diirer’s. Italian art 
of the sixteenth century he admires, but 
he borrows nothing from it. “Ce fut 
précisément le plus grand trait de son 
énie, d’avoir admiré tout sans rien 
imiter ; d’avoir connu les beautés d’un 
autre art, et d’étre rest€é toujours dans le 
sien.” 

In the Breestraat he opened his studio. 
There Gerard Dow, Ferdinand Bol, Van 
Vliet, Philippe de Koning, and Gerbrandt 
van den Eckhout were his pupils. He 
did not make mere imitators. An indi- 
vidual capacity, brought within the influ- 
ence of his power and fame, was strength- 
ened and developed, but remained indi- 
vidual still. It was for the preservation 
of individuality that he decreed that each 
pupil should work unobserved of the 
rest ; each in his place apart. 

I have said that Rembrandt was occu- 
pied with society, but not indeed with 
society as the word is very often under- 
stood. He sought the company of grave © 
and thoughtful men to feed his intellect 
— sought also, I suppose, some company 
less elevated, in hours when his object 
was either frank diversion or the obser- 
vation of things outside his common cir 
cle. His nature was developed on» many 
sides ; his friendships and associations 
were of many kinds. Even the habits of 
his home —the time and quality of his 
meals — varied from day to day. Now 
he has a banquet with a citizen who is 
famous ; now he eats a herring and some 
cheese by himself. And so one is told 
that his nature was mean and stingy and 
low —that the god of his idolatry was 
money, and that his best-loved friends 
were friends of the pot-house in the 
Breestraat. Yet this is the man who 
waits all day in an auction-room to buy a 
print by the great engraver of Leyden — 
the man who waits there and will pay 
any price rather than fail to acquire it. 
This is the man to whom the great pub- 
lic banker — Receiver-General to the 
States of Holland—gives, year after 
year, his friendship and support ; the man 
who year after year is hand-in-glove with 
Jan Six, a youthful burgomaster, collect- 
or;and all-accomplished poet, who must 
almost realize the ideal of Matthew Ar- 
nold. Rembrandt was not “low” in his 
tastes: his friends were the wisest men 
ina sober city. He was not sordid in 
his ways, adding coin to coin. Instead 
of that, he added picture to picture, till 
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he became insolvent through love of an 
art, or of a school, not his. 

Not indeed that his insolvency was of 
the usual sort. For household expenses 
there was money enough, no doubt. But 
his son Titus, being of age, was to inherit 
his mother’s property, and the painter 
had expended some of this. To com- 
plete the sum, there was a sale in the 
house, and as the times were hard times 
for Holland, the sale was not as fruitful 
as it should have been. The value of all 
works of art had suffered a depreciation ; 
the proceeds of the sale left Rembrandt 
in poverty, and his friends were all un- 
abie to help him, Their concerns were 
out of joint, like his own. 

And yet, in some sense, this scattering 
of his precious things was a voluntary 
act with Rembrandt. Had he remained 
a widower, Titus could only have inherit- 
ed at his father’s death; but Rembrandt 
—careless in some moods, as he was 
careful and sagacious in others — had 
fallen in love with the fine figure of a 
peasant girl, of the village of Rarep, in 
Waterland. He had married the girl in 
1654; and two years afterward, failing 
otherwise to discharge his obligations 
towards his son, there came the. sale by 


auction, and the apparent, nay, for a lit- 
tle while, the genuine, poverty. But 
with a healthy man of genius, whose ge- 
nius is recognized, things have a ten- 


dency to right themselves. Soon enough 
Rembrandt is paid for his work again ; 
his etchings too are sought after as of 
yore. He takes to academical subjects : 
we know not why, unless it be that M. 
Blanc’s conjecture is a correct one, and 
that the model is constantly his wife. 
And then he ceases altogether to. etch — 
confines himself to work with the palette 
and the brush, and then perhaps illness 
comes upon him, for work of any kind is 
rare, and it can hardly be that he is rich 
and idle. And then there is that break 
in the story of his life which has enabled 
some to say that he went to England for 
a while: some, that he went to. Stock- 
holm, and died /there, miserably. The 
rest is mystery, and almost silence. 
There is but one more record, and it is 
of recent finding, and it attests that on 
the 8th day of October, 1669, in the 
church called Westerkirk, in the city of 
Amsterdam, there was laid down, with 
all the common pomp of pall and taper, 
“bell and burial,” the body which during 
three-and-sixty years had held the rest- 
less soul of Rembrandt. 


“The restless soul!” Is that word 
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the key to all his variety of aims and 
arts ?-—-for he is various, not alone in 
subjects, but in methods of expression. 
Now the brush serves him; now the tool 
of the engraver; and now the needle of 
the pure etcher is the instrument with 
which he works. With one or with the 
other, he essays the representation of all 
things within his ken: his own face, 
plain and shrewd, his mother’s face, his 
wife’s, the preacher’s, burgomaster’s, 
printseller’s ; then the gait of the beggar 
on the doorstep, the aspect of the fields 
and dykes beyond the town. And then 
he takes the Bible for his theme, and 
portrays what is told there, from Adam’s 
temptation to the death of Christ. Per- 
haps nowhere else have you such a range 
of effort: I do not say such excellence 
of achievement. 

Yet sometimes, even in his endeavours, 
and obviously in his achievements, he 
was quickly limited by the conditions of 
his life and time. Take, for an instance, 
his treatment of the figure. Perhaps that 
shows better than anything else how very 
far he was removed from the great mas- 
ters of. the Renaissance, and how— 
though it is strange to say it—he had 
some fellowship with the earlier practi- 
tioners of a ruderart. An Italian, bred 
to work at an epoch when there were ap- 
parent in glowing freshness, not only 
“the materials of art,” which are “at 
Florence,” but “the results,” which are 
“at Rome,” devoted himself to perfec- 
tion of line and modelling. He repre- 
sented the body only that She might ex- 
tol it; and while Fra Angelico’s labour 
was prayer to the Spirit, his own was 
praise to the Flesh. But certain plain 
conditions were required to produce this 
result ; and these conditions were want- 
ing to Rembrandt and his period in the 
Netherlands. The revival of learning, 
and its diffusion, had flooded Italy wit 
the waters of Greek thought ; had stirred 
in men’s minds the sleeping worship of 
beauty ; and had done this too at a mo- 
ment when the enthusiasm of the old re- 
ligion was waning and the world seemed 
ripe for a change, and in a land where 
there was beauty abundant to feed the 
newer faith. But things were different 
in the Netherlands. How could physical 
qualities be one’s ideal in the Nether- 
lands, when the best that were to show 
were those that Rembrandt has drawn in 
“ Diana at the Bath,” and “ Danaé and 
Jupiter”? Clearly the worship of such 
beauty as that was an impossible thing. 

But there are other reasons not a whit 
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less strong. In Holland, Protestantism 
had been a safety-valve of faith. Men 
had saved in sound health the half of 
their creed by resolutely lopping off the 
rest of it. What remained to them —to 
Dutchmen of the time of Rembrandt — 
was strongly alive and active ; and in the 
midst of a half-hideous world, that creed 
summoned them to think of a world that 
was better, though they lacked imagina- 
tion to conceive what the better might 
be. The influence of common Protestant- 
ism upon beauty in art—that may have 
been wholly bad; but this is not the 
place in which to speak of it. The influ- 
ence of Protestantism such as Rem- 
brandt’s, upon the intellectual and spirit- 
ual sides of art, as art was practised at 
Amsterdam — that was probably a more 
mixed thing, and we do well to glance 
at it ere passing on. The stunted yet 
sturdy, realistic, unpoetical faith of the 
Netherlanders induced in art some rec- 
ognition of possible dignity in present 
poverty and suffering, and did, though 
very roughly, still unmistakably proclaim 
that mind and spirit were masters, and 
flesh but the servant of these. This 
Christianity did not recoil from what was 
physically edeons: Pity, remonstrance : 


these were her amg. a ty and they 


needed but too often to be used. Pa- 
tiently one must accept the ugly facts of 
life, » Some passionately indeed one may 
sorrow and declaim, if passion of remon- 
strance can remove but one of them. 
And thus it is that Rembrandt etches 
seven-and-twenty plates representing in 
diverse phases and stages the lives and 
sufferings of beggar, and hunchback, and 
cripple, and leper, as these crouch wretch- 
edly in the corners of hovels, or uselessly 
solicit some succour from the rich, 
or hide in solitude their foulness and 
degradation. Is it not an unparalleled 
thing?—this array of the miserable. 
They are not drawn, like the beggars of 
Murillo, that may behold the pictu- 
resqueness of their rags; nor like the 
beggars of Callot, that you may laugh at 
them and notice well the adroitness 
which will serve their ends. There is no! 
comedy nor farce in them, nor any beauty 
in their garments’ shreds and patches. 
They are a serious fact in life: theirs is 
a common condition of humanity. So 
Rembrandt drew them, like,a_philoso- 
pher who accepted all things ; but 
touched in this case by that pity for 
their Present, that hope for their Future, 





which his religion had taught him. 
And here his religion is distinctly a 
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spiritual gain to his Art. Where then, 
and why, is ita loss? It is a loss be- 
cause somehow or other, with all this 
useful faith in a better future — faith 
which the true Renaissance held but 
slackly, and showed but little in its Art 
—the Art of Rembrandt has no scope 
for wide imagination: no sweet and se- 
cret thing is revealed through it: there 
flows through it to the minds of men no 
such divine message as even we of these 
latter days can read in the art of the 
earlier Florentines. True and real, very 
likely — it is rarely high and interpretive. 
The early Art of Italy, fed on a fuller 
faith, could do more with infinitely small- 
er means. Turn from the soberest of 
Rembrandt’s sacred pictures —the pic- 
ture most filled with piteous human emo- 
tion — I mean the “ Death of the Virgin,” 
which is real as the death of his mother 
—turn from this to the still glowing can- 
vas on which Botticelli has imaged his 
conception of a Paradise with countless 
companies of little children, children only, 
round the throne of God, and in circles 
ever more distant, the great ones of the 
world —the /as¢, who were first — and 
_ feel at once, more strongly than can 
e told by any words, what Netherlands 
Protestantism has cost to Rembrandt; 
for, instead of this parable and this rev- 
elation, he can give you but a human sor- 
row. 

Look at him for a moment, such as he 
is, as a religious artist ; and considerable 
as are the merits forced upon your view, 
you will find that other allowances. will 
have to be made for him than those 
which you have made already on account 
of his epoch’s limited though genuine 
faith. Take his “Adam and Eve” —he 
calls it ‘‘ The Temptation ””—and note 
the absolute vulgarity in the conception 
of that scene. What is our first father in 
this print, if not a low-bred, low-minded, 
but still prudent bourgeois, tempted, as 
such a one conceivably might be, by the 
leers of this squat woman and the good 
big mouthful of rare fruit which she holds 
in her outstretched hand? No doubta 
part of the failure of this work is to be 
attributed to the heavy northern ugliness 
of the women of the en —an ugliness 
which, more than anything else, tells 
against Rembrandt in his treatment of the 
nude — but part of it is due to a cause 
within himself: he lacked the imagina- 
tion to conceive poetically : there is noth- 
ing of seductiveness in his work ; there 
is nothing of sweetness; there is very 
little of pleasure. 
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He lacked, I say, imagination to. con- 
ceive poetically; but the subject once 
well found: for him, he could contrive 
embellishments which were effective 
enough, and neither thought nor work 
was spared to give it these. His im- 
agination did not play happily about 
the spirit and idea of the scene: it plied 
its task only to add to the strangeness or 
the picturesqueness of the setting. And 
yet the print which all the world knows 
as the “Hundred Guilder Piece” shows 
that in exceptional moods Rembrandt 
could conceive as worthily as he could 
execute. True dignity, nay, majesty, of 
attitude is shown in the “Raising of 
Lazarus ;” and in the “ Death of the 
Virgin ” the artist himself has been pro- 
foundly moved —else how portray that 
piteous gaze and that gesture of sorrow 
and resignation which lift this work out 
of the usual level of his sacred Art! But 
commonly his pictures from the Testa- 
ments suffer not only under the neces- 
sary conditions of Dutch Protestant 
creeds, but from the absence of elevation 
in the types selected, the absence of 
spiritual imagination, and the temptation 
to which the artist sometimes yielded to 
forget his subject and its meaning, and 
to see in the Scriptural groups little else 
than a happy opportunity for the distri- 
bution of strong lights and stronger 
shadows. 

Many, then, of his professedly religious 
pictures had no reason to exist. They 
were in truth less religious than his troop 
of beggar-pictures — they were less spon- 
taneous results of his own thought. 
Raison @étre is still more lacking to 
some of his Academical pieces, unless 
indeed one is content to allow the 
presence of these without the —- 
beauty. Action, they have; and little 
else. Anatomically, the drawing is not 
bad, for Rembrandt understood anatomy ; 
but the figures are constantly ill-propor- 
tioned. Yet certain of these pieces, if 
at the same time /ess, are also more than 
Academical. Rembrandt did not much 
believe in Diana, and troubled himself 
little about Antiope. But present facts 
of all kinds interested him; and having 
etched everything under the grey Dutch 
sky but the bare bodies of men and wo- 
men in Amsterdam, he set himself, in his 
later days, to etch these. These baboon 
or gorilla-like gaunt monsters of men — 
“The Bathers” —it is not possible that 
Rembrandt admired them, as he drew. 
There was more of satire than admira- 
tion. And in the whole short Academi- 
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cal series, what strikes you mostiis ‘the: 
cruel brutal truthfulness. Ther¢@dig ‘no: 
glimpse of amy one’s ideal: notyevemith 
poor and fleshy ideal of Rubens-eouid 
satisfied here. These round and 
ting figures —they begin well, 
but is there one that is. completely good ?- 
We single out the “Woman with the 
Arrow’”’ as an exception to the common 
rule of ugliness — though even here we 
find that among critics there is no gen- 
eral consent of praise —and now con- 
tentedly pass on from ground where 
Rembrandt seems well-nigh lowest among | 
the low, to meet him again where among 
the great he is almost the greatest. 

There is no doubt that Rembrandt 
painted many portraits of persons who: 
were never near to fame. You meet 
with some in public exhibitions and in 
private houses. Very often, like the 
etched portrait of Uytenbogaert, the 
“ gold-weigher,” they are not only por- 
traits, but elaborated compositions. Of - 
these an example called “The Ship- 
builder ” — seen at Burlington House, in 
January 1873—will occur to many 
readers. But the etched portraits were 
often of distinguished men. Failing 
these persons of distinction—as when, 
in his youth, sitters of the desired rank 
were unattainable — he etched the faces 
that he knew most thoroughly : chiefly, 
indeed, his mother’s. It is also to his 
delight in reproducing that with which he 
was most familiar that we must attribute 
the abundance of portraits of himself: 
now leaning at his ease upon the window- 
sill; and now with drawn sabre; and 
now with hand on hilt of sword — mag- 
nificent in meditation—and now with 
plainest raiment, a keen, plain face looks 
up at you from the drawing-board. But 
the etched portraits, as I have said, when 
they were not of himself, nor of his moth- 
er, nor of the so-called “ Jewish Bride,” 
whom M. Blanc believes to be his first 
wife, Saskia Uylenburg, were generally of 
men of thought oraction: of men indeed, 
whose thought or action had “ told ” upon 
the life of Amsterdam. “The Burgomas- 
ter Six” is a city magnate, as well as a 

et and art-connoisseur. “John Asse- 
yn” is a painter of repute. “ Ephraim 
Bonus” is a famous physician. And Uy- 
tenbogaert, the “gold-weigher,” is Re- 
ceiver-General to the States of Holland. 

Among a thousand excellences in these 
portraits, let us note a few. See how the 
“ Uytenbogaert ” is more than a portrait 
—for itis a composition —and see how 
the keen percéption, the analytical yet 


erhaps, 
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synthetic mind, the assured knowledge, 
and the hand that moves in accurate 
obedience to the will, have in their all 
but unparalleled combination enabled the 
artist to say clearly a dozen things instead 
of one, in this picture. His a gold- 
weigher’s room: a place for quiet busi- 
ness and weighty affairs. There are 
places enough for laziness and laughter : 
this is for serious, anxious, yet methodi- 
cal and ordered toil. See, on the table, 
the scales.and the ranged money-bags : 
on the floor an iron-bound coffer whose 
strength, quite apart from size and pro- 
portion, the etcher has shown by lines of 
indefinable cleverness. To the right, the 
trusty servant kneels to take. from his 
master a bag of coin, which instantly he 
will pack in this cask upon the floor ; and 
then he will be off upon his errand. We 
know him, thanks to Rembrandt’s never- 
tiring study of his minor characters, even 
the Salanios and Salarinos of the drama 
—a prompt man, he, we say, and ever at 
his master’s call. And Uytenbogaert ? 


What is he, if these be his surround- 
ings? There is a double expression in 
his face and gestures, conveyed with I 
know not what subtlety of Art, reached 
sometimes in the finest moments of a 
great player —one has seen it in Far- 


gueil and Kate Terry. The gesture says 
to the servant — nay, says to all-of us— 
how infinitely precious is that gold- 
weighted bag; how great must be the 
care of it! And the face says. this too. 
But such a thought is only momentary. 
The mind reflected in the face is seen 
to be preoccupied by many an affair. 
“ Here, how much gold remaining to be 
dealt with! What accounts to finish ! 
What business to discharge ! ” 

Now place by the side of Uytenbogaert 
the portrait of Janus Lutma, The two 
have the same dignity: the dignity of 
labour. It is the Netherland spirit. 
With his back to the window, from which 
a placid light falls on his age-whitened 
head, sits Janus Lutma, goldsmith, medi- 
tating on his work. By him are the im- 

lements of his art. They were used a 
ittle, but a minute ago, and soon will be 
resumed. Meanwhile, the nervous, ac- 
tive hand —an old hand, but subtle still 
—is relaxed, and there is no anxiety, not 
even the anxiety of a pleasant busy-ness, 
in the goldsmith’s face. It is a happy, 
tranquil face: still keenly observant, yet 
greatly at rest. For in the main the 
work of life is done, and it has prospered 
—a goodly gift has been well used. 
There is rest in the tMought of past 
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ms yee ah a aly oe on jie 
mouth — mouth happily garrulous 
of far-away work-days. And Lutma sits 
there, waiting, only less plainly and im- 
mediately than the tired bell-ringer of 
Rethel’s one great picture — waiting for 
Death, who will come to him “as a 
friend,” and find him smiling still, but 
with a finished task and a fulfilled career. 

But in our admiration of the sentiment 
and character of this almost unequalled 
work, let us not forget the wholly marvel- 
lous technical skill which the observer 
may easily find in it. The play of sun- 
shine, bright and clear, without intensity, 
throughout the upper half of the picture; 
the cold, clear stone of the slanting win- 
dow-sill washed as it were, with Tight ; 
the strain of the leather fabric, stretched 
from post to post of the chair, on either 
side of the old man’s head, which rests, 
you see, against it, and presses it back; 
the modelling of the bushy eyebrows and 
short grey beard —these are. but some 
a out of many. They may serve to 
ead us to the rest. 

To be closely imitative is not the espe- 
cial glory of etching; and Rembrandt 
himself is fuller of suggestion than of 
imitation. He does suggest texture very 
marvellously : sometimes in the accesso- 
ries of his portraits, as in the flowered 
cloth of the gold-weigher’s table; and 
sometimes in the portraits themselves, 
as in the long hair of the “ Jewish 
Bride” : — 

Hair, such a wonder of flix and floss ; 

Freshness and fragrance ; floods of it, too! 


The quality of this woman’s hair is best 
observed in the early state of the print. 
There too the light is natural, the inspi- 
ration direct. Thus far the thing has 
been done at a sitting. In the finished 
picture the light is a studio light, and the 
work, while very vigorous and scientific, 
lacks the particular delightfulness of a 
— transcript from nature and the 
life. 

“A transcript from the life” —it is 
that, more than any qualities of ‘ech- 
nigue and elaboration, that gives an in- 
terest so intense to Rembrandt’s por- 
traits: It is hardly too much to say of 
him that his labour is faithful in propor- 
tion as itis speedy. He must have ob- 
served with the utmost keenness and 
rapidity, and it is with a like rapidity that 
he must have executed all that is intel- 
lectually greatest in his work. Absorbed 
in his own labours, — singularly free, we 
may be sure, from petty personal vanities, 
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and the desire to please unworthily —; 


Rembrandt has given to his sitters the 
same air of absorption. They are not 
occupied at all with the artist who is 


drawing them: no, nor with those who; 


will notice his work. The Burgomaster 
Six, leaning against the window-sill, is 
deep, I take it, in his own manuscript 
play. Bonus, the physician, halts upon 
the stair, not quite resolved whether he 
shall turn back to ask one other question 
or give one other counsel. Coppencl is 
absolutely occupied in giving the boy his 
writing lesson. Rembrandt himself, look- 
ing up from the drawing-board, looks up 
only for observation. And it is thanks 
to the absence of detachment from ha- 
bitual life and work — it is thanks to the 
every-day reality of the faces and their 
surroundings —that these portraits of 
Rembrandt, when considered together, 
give us the means of transport across 
two hundred years. We are in Amster- 
dam, in the 17th century; mingling with 
the city’s movement; knowing familiarl 

its works and ways. Absolute individ- 
uality of character, — truth, not only to 
external appearance, but to the very mind 
and soul of the men who are portrayed 
—and truth, be it noted, arrived at very 


swiftly, and expressed with an unfalter- 
ing hand, cramped by no nervous and 
fidgeting anxiety—this, I suppose, the 
world may recognize in the etched por- 
traits of Rembrandt. 

How true the hands are to the faces 


and the lives! Care, and not over-care, 
has been bestowed upon them. There is 
in every hand Rembrandt has drawn 
prominently, a master’s rapid facility and 
a master’s power. Mark the fat hands of 
Renier Ansloo, —that stolid Anabaptist 
minister, —and the fine, discerning, dis- 
criminating hand of Clement de Jonghe, 
the printseller, a man accustomed to the 
deft fingering of delicate papers. Mark 
too the nervous hand of that brooding 
student, Haaring the younger, whom one 
knows to have been something finer than 
acommon auctioneer. And % physical 
feebleness, seen in an old man’s hand, 
note the wavering hand of Haaring the 
elder. For physical strength in an old 
man’s hand —a tenacious hand for sure 
yet subtle uses — see the sinewy’s crafts- 
man’s hand of Lutma. 

It has long been the fashion to admire, 
indiscriminately, the chiaroscuro of Rem- 
brandt, which does indeed very often de- 
serve a wholly unlimited admiration, but 
which is open now and then to Mr. 
Ruskin’s charge, that it is both forced 
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and.untrue. What people perceive. the 
soonest and praise the most are the more 
“ sensational ” of his effects of light and. 
shade. Seeing these, they think that 
they see all. But it takes long to under-. 
stand how much of consummate art there 
is in that real power of Rembrandt’s:. 
how it is something much more than the. 
mere brutal force of contrast. The vio- 
lence of contrast is usually presented in 
interiors, —especially in fancy subjects, 
—and when one passes to the land-- 
scapes, one ceases to remark it fre 
quently. The disposition of light and 
shade is not less masterly in these — but 
sometimes rather more — but its effect is: 
less immediate. There are two excep- 
tions : for we get the old familiar juxta- 
position of strongest light and deepest 
dark in the “ Grotto with a Brook ” — here 
chiefly in the first state —and we get it 
to some extent in the “Three Trees,” 
which, though the lines of the sky are 
hard and wiry, is yet justly esteemed: 
among the best of Rembrandt’s land- 
scapes, because of its extraordinary vig- 
our and passion of storm, and because of 
that clear sense of space and open coun- 
try which you Have as you look at it. 
But for an example of the most subtle 
qualities of chiaroscuro in Rembrandt, 
one must go back for an instant to the 
portraits, and look at the picture of Abra- 
ham Franz. He was a devoted amateur . 
—an example to all amateurs; for he 
denied himself many necessaries of life, | 
so that he might possess a collection of 
great prints. Look at his portrait, in 
the first state only. He sits ina room 
just light enough for him to be able to ex- 
amine his print, critically, lovingly, at his 
chosen station in the window. Behind 
him is a curtain, and across the curtain 
fall certain streaks of gentle sunlight, | 
which are among the really greatest, most . 
ordered, most restrained achievements of 
a master’s art. 

As a landscape painter, Rembrandt was 
in advance of his age; or rather, he had 
the courage to interpret the spirit of his _ 
own time and country. While Poussin 
still peopled his glades with gods and 
goddesses, and Claude set the shepherd 
and shepherdess of Arcadian days reclin- 
ing in the cool shadows of his meadows, 
Rembrandt drew just such things as were 
before him whenever he went forth from 
Amsterdam to any neighbouring village, 
trudging slowly along the high road, 
edged with stunted trees, or wandering- 
by the side of the weary canal. Thus it 
is that at one point at least he touched. 
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the moderns, but at other points he was 
very far removed from them. If he 
sketched the woman going to market and 
the farmer on his horse, he did so because 
these objects happened to be before him 
and could give some animation to his 
landscapes. But he did not seek in any 
other way to connect the scenery with the 
figures. The poetry of country life and 
country pursuits did not exist for him, 
any more than there existed for him 
Turner’s sense, now of the terrible ac- 
cord, but oftener of the yet more terrible 
discord, between the face of Nature and 
the weary work and wearier life of Man. 
To show the “ pollard labourers ” of Eng- 
land as they are — human life at its poor- 
est, and the country at its dreariest —the 
immortal artist of Liber Studiorum de- 
votes a plate to Hedging and Ditching. 
He means you to see clearly that these 
battered peasants are as stunted and as 
withered as the willow trunk they hew. 
To show the undertone of sympathy be- 
tween the fleeting day and the brief sweet- 
ness of human joy, the great Venetian 
places the music party in the garden, by 
the fountain, and paints the figures when 
the viol has stopped : — 


And the brown faces cease to sing, 
Sad with the whole of pleasure. 


But the one thing and the other are 
alike far from Rembrandt. He cannot 
take into his landscape the passion of 
humanity. 

Sometimes, — not often, — Rembrandt 
etched landscapes because he found them 
fascinating: one can hardly say, beauti- 
ful. More often he etched them because 
they were before him ; and whatever was 
before him roused his intellectual inter- 
est. They are not indeed without their 
own peculiar beauty, nor was the artist 
quite insensible to this. Sometimes he 
even seeks for beauty ; not at all in indi- 
vidual form, but in tae combinations of a 
composition, in blendings of shadow and 
sunshine, and in effects of storm and 
space. Once —itis in the view of Om- 
val—the figures in the landscape take 
their pleasure. It,is a Dutch picnic, for 
Omval is the Lido or the Richmond of 
Amstcrdam. There is quiet water, pleas- 
ant air, and a day’s leisure ; and it gives 
a zest to joy to keep in view the city tow- 
ets, under which at the day’s end we shall 
return. 

- But generally it is the common facts of 
Jife that Rembrandt chronicles in land- 
scape. Men and women, when they are 
‘there at all, pursue their common tasks. 
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Thus, ih the “Village with the Canal” 
there is a woman trudging with her dog; 
there is a distant horseman who presently 
will cross the bridge ; and a boat with set 
sail is gliding down the stream. In a 
“Large Landscape,-with Cottage and 
Dutch Barn,” there is more than the or- 
dinary beauty of composition. It is a 
fine picture for Space, for sunniness, for 
peace, and is a master’s work in its group- 
ing of rustic foreground, and country- 
house half hidden by the trees, and tran- 
quil water, and distant town. In the 
“ Gold-weigher’s Field” the composition 
is less admirable. The picture sprawls. 
There is too much subject for one plate, 
or too little subject that is prominently 
first, or too much that is dangerously near 
to the first, —so that the eye is diverted, 
and at the same time fatigued. Here 
Rembrandt falls into the fault of some of 
our earlier water-colour painters. His 
picture is a map: a bird’s eye view. Ac- 
curacy is sought after till sentiment is 
lost: details are insisted on till we forget 
the ensemble. Too anxious is Rembrandt 
to include the greatest and the least of 
Uytenbogaert’s possessions: the villa, 
the farm, the copse, the meadows — we 
must know the capacities of the estate.” 
But commonly, indeed, this is not the 
fault. Commonly there is a master’s ab- 
straction, a master’s eye to unity. It is 
so-in the few lines, of which each one is 
a guiding line, of “Six’s Bridge” —a 
piece which shows us the plain wooden 
foot-bridge placed athwart the small 
canal, and the stunted trees that break, 
however so little, the flatness of the 
earth-line and the weary stretch of level 
land, under an unmoved grey sheet of 
sky. It is so, still more notably, in the 
“View of Amsterdam,” while miles away, 
behind the meadows of the foreground, 
there rise above the long monotony of 
field and field-path, slow canal and dyke 
and lock, the towers of the busy town. 
Great in composition, abstraction, uni- 

ty, Rembrandt is also great in verisimili- 
tude. What restful haunts in shadow 
under the meeting boughs of the orchard 
trees !— how good is the thatch that cov- 
ersethe high barns and the peaked house- 
roofs of the village-street! And a last 
excellence — perfect tonality —is to be 
found in “ Rembrandt’s Mill;” a plate 
upon which a great amount of quite un- 
founded sentiment has been expended, 
since it is now proved that this mill was 
not the painter’s birthplace, nor for any 
cause cherished by him with exceptional 
affection, —a plate, which, nevertheless, 
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has to be singled out as perhaps the most 
wholly satistacto of his landscapes : 
certainly for tonality and unity of expres- 
sion it is the most faultless. Etching has 
never done more than it has done in this 
picture, for it seems painted as well as 
drawn, — this warm grey mill, lifting its 
stone and wood and tile-work, mellow 
with evening, against the dim large spaces 
of the quiet sky. 


The work of Claude must be left toa 
future opportunity. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
AN OLD ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 


In the early part of the seventeenth 
century there was an Englishman, named 
Fynes Moryson, who had a passion for 
travelling, and has left an account of Zen 
Years of Travel through Great Britain 
and other Parts of Europe, 1617. Mory- 
son’s book, a bulky folio, is now as scarce 
as it is curious. Few know anything 
about it. - f 

He begins by telling us of his experi- 
ences as a traveller in Bohemia. Then, 
he goes off in a visit to Jerusalem and 
Constantinople. At this point, we are 
reminded of a a custom adopted by 
the younger sons of good houses, about 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, to increase 
their slender patrimony. Travelling with 
them was a kind of lottery. Before leav- 
ing the country, they would deposit in 
the hands of some speculator a sum of 
money, which was to be doubled, trebled, 
or in some degree proportionately in- 
creased, according to the dangers or diffi- 
culties attending their task, in the event 
of their safe return. Their journey was 
a kind of wager. Moryson found, when 
he came back from his first expedition, 
that his brother Henry was about to start 
on a voyage, having for that purpose put 
out four hundred pounds, to be repaid 
twelve hundred pounds, should he not die 
on the journey. In spite of his observa- 
tion, that “these kind of adventures were 
grown very frequent, whereof some were 
indecent, some ridiculous, and that they 
were in great part undertaken by bank- 
rupts and men of base condition,” Mory- 
son shewed no reluctance fo accompany 
his brother, and, he says, gave only one 
hundred pounds, to receive three hundred 
pounds at his return, among his brethren 
and friends; and a hundred pounds to 
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five friends, on condition they should 
have it if he died, or, after three years, 
should give him one hundred and fifty 
pounds if he returned. The speculation, 
rom a pecuniary point of view, proved 
a bad one. The great expenses of thé 
journey, his brother’s death, of his owf 
sickness, were far from being defrayed - 
by the money to which he was entitled on 
his return ; and, of course, the four hun- 
dred pounds put out by his brother were 


forfeited. 

In the year 1 Moryson went to Ire- 
land as secretary to ‘Mountjoy, Lord- 
deputy. Of the person, apparel, diet, 
manners, and other particulars of his 
patron, he gives a graphic account, and 
we. cannot resist the temptation of stray- 
ing a little from the purpose of this article 
by giving a portion of it here. 
Mountjoy went to Ireland, Moryson tell: 
us his usual breakfast was panada and 
broth ; but during the war (against Ty- 
rone), he contented himself. with a dry 
crust of bread, with butter and sage in 
the spring-time, washed down with a cup 
of stale beer, sometimes mixed with sugar 
and nutmeg. “At dinner and supper he 
had the choicest and most nourishin 
meats and the best wines. He indulg 
in tobacco abundantly; and to this prac- 
tice our author ascribes his good health 
while among the bogs of Ireland, and the 
relief of the violent headaches which reg- 
ularly attacked him, like an ague, for 
many years, every three months.  “ He 
delighted in study, in gardens, a house 
richly furnished, and delectable for rooms 
of retreat, in riding on a pad to take the 
air, in playing shovel-board, or at cards, 
in reading play-books, and especially in 
fishing and fish-ponds, seldom using any 
other exercise, and using these rightly as 
pastimes, only for a short and convenient 
time, and with great wey of change 
from one to the other.” Particular de- 
light did Mountjoy take in the study of 
divinity, and especially in reading th 
Fathers and Schoolmen ; some chapter. 
of the Bible were each night read to him, 
and he never omitted prayers at morning 
and night. 

With such touches as the above, does 
Moryson portray to us the character of a - 
Ford Lieutenatit of Ireland at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. 

At the time Moryson travelled, he in- 
forms us, fifty or sixty pounds yearly suf- 
ficed to bear the charge of his diet, apparel, 
and two journeys yearly in the spring and 
autumn ; such as have servants to attend 
them must reckon upon each one spend- 
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ing as much for their diet as the masters 
do, “especially in Germany, where pa 
sengers of all sorts sit at the same table, 
and pay the like shot.” Germany, indeed, 
is the country into which he recommends 
all Englishmen first to pass. “We use,” 
says he, “too much the help of our ser- 
vants, and despise the company of mean 
people ; there we may learn to serve our- 
selves, as he that enters a shoemaker’s 
shop must find out the shoes that will fit 
him, and put them on himself; there we 
may learn to feed on homely meat, and to 
lie in a poor bed. All strangers in Ger- 
many,” he concludes, “are free among 
that honest people from all cozenages and 
deceits, to which they are subject in other 
parts.” 

We have no space, however, to follow 
our traveller through the many countries 
of Europe which he visited, rich and in- 
structive as are the particulars with 
which he furnishes us. Still more inter- 
esting are the observations he has to 
make on England itself, every part of 
which would appear to have been thor- 
oughly explored by him. First, we will 
take a little paragraph relating to the 
proverbial speeches of the country. 
“Londoners,” he says, “and all within 
the sound of Bow-bell, are in reproach 
called Cockneys. The Kentish men were 
of old said to have tails, because traffick- 
ing in the Low Countries, they never 
geve full payments of what they did owe. 

ssex men are called calves (because 
they abound there); Lancashire men, 
egg-pies, and to be won by an apple with 
a red side. Norfolk wiles (for crafty 
litigiousness), Essex stiles (so many as 
make walking tedious), Kentish miles 
(of the length), Lincolnshire bells and bag- 
tag Devonshire white-pots, Tewkes- 

ury mustard, Banbury cakes, King’s- 


Norton cheese, Sheffield knives, Derby 


ale, are proverbially spoken of.” From 
his description of the counties, it appears 
that several of them differed then, in 
many particulars, very much from their 
present characteristics. Cornwall had 
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Malmesbury was at this time celebrated 
for its woollen cloths ; Wakefield, too, 
was famous for the same manufacture ; 
Rye, in Sussex, as the most frequented 
passage into France. “The town of 
Romney, one of the five ports, in our 
grandfathers’ time, lay close upon the 
sea, but now is almost two miles distant 
from the same.” The town of Stony 
Stratford is well known for its fair inns 
and stately bridge of stone. The little 
city of Westminster, of old more than a 
mile distant from London, is now, by 
fair buildings, joined to it. The city of 
London hath the sumptuous church of 
St. Paul, beautified with rich sepulchres, 
and the Bourse, or Exchange, built for 
the meeting of merchants ; a very sump- 
tuous and wonderful bridge built over 
the Thames; rich shops of goldsmiths 
in Cheapside, and innumerable stately 
palaces, of which a great part lay scat- 
tered in unfrequented lanes. Lynn, in 
Norfolk, is represented as famous for the 
safety of its haven, most easy to be 
entered, for the concourse of merchants, 
and the fair buildings. Cambridgeshire 
is famous for its barley, “of which, 
steeped till it spring again, — make 
great quantity of malt, to brew beer, in 
great quantity, as the beer is much ex- 
ported into foreign parts, and there highly 
esteemed.” The ale of Derby was, for 
goodness, proverbially preferred before 
that kind of drink in any other town. 
Coventry, Moryson declares, is the fair- 
est city within land, of which the chief 
trade had been the making round wool- 
len caps, but these being, at the time he 
wrote, very little used, the trade was de- 
cayed. Coals and veins of iron were to 
be found in South Staffordshire ; but the 
greatest quantity and best kind of coal 
was in Nottinghamshire. No other 
county had so many knights’ houses as 
Cheshire ; “it is rich in pastures, and 
sends great quantites of cheeses to Lon- 
don.” ‘Manchester is an old town, fair 
and well inhabited, rich in the trade of 
making woollen cloth, and the cloths 





then such abundance of corn, that large 
quantities were annually exported thence | 
to Spain. On the other hand, in no part | 
of England did the ground require more | 
expense than in Devonshire, “for in 


many places it is barren, till it be fatted 





with the ooze or sand of the sea, which 
makes it wonderfully fruitful.” Bristol 
he represents as next to London and. 
York, being preferred to all other cities 
of England, on account of its fair build-. 
ings, and its public and private houses. 


called Manchester cottons are vulgarly 
known.” These cottons, however, were 
in fact woollen goods, as the manufacture 
of real cotton goods was not begun until 
about half a century later. 

Moryson had evidently a wide experi- 
ence of the inns and houses of entertain- 
ment in all parts of England and Scotland, 
and writes of them with much minute- 
ness of detail and quaintness of illustra- 
tion. “There is no place in the world,” 
says he, “ where passengers may so freely 
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command as in the Englishinns. They 
are attended for themselves and their 
horses as well as if they were at home, 
and perhaps bettet, each servant bein 

ready at call, in hope of a small rewar 

in the morning.” In no other country 
did he see the inns so well furnished with 
household stuff. 

As soon as a passenger comes to an 
inn, we are told, the servants run to him; 
one takes his horse, and walks him about 
till he be cool, then rubs him down, and 
gives him meat; another servant shews 
the passenger his private chamber, and 
kindles his fire ; the third, pulls off his 
boots, and makes them clean. Then the 
host and hostess visit him ; and if he will 
eat with the host, or at a common table 
with the others, his meal will cost him 
sixpence, or in some places fourpence ; 
but if he will eat in his chamber —for 
which superior accommodation a charge 
of something like two shillings is made — 
he commands what meat he will, accord- 
ing to his appetite. The kitchen is open 
to him, to order the meat to be dressed 
as he likes best. After having eaten 
what he pleases, he may with credit set 
by a part for next day’s breakfast. His 
bill will then be written for him, and 
should he object to any charge, the host 
is ready to alter it. 

In Scotland, they have no such inns as 
were in England, but in all places some 
houses were known where passengers 
might have meat and lodging; but they 
have no “bushes” or signs hung out 
this is not quite contest; and as for the 

orses, they were generally set up in sta- 
bles, in some “ out-lane,” not in the same 
house where “the passenger lay.” “If 
any man be acquainted with a townsman, 
he will go freely to his house, for most of 
them will entertain a stranger for his 
money.” 

On the subject of coaches, horses, and 
the other different modes of conveyance, 
Moryson speaks with equal authority. 
Sixty years ago, he tells us, coaches were 
very rare in England; but in his day, 
pride was so far increased, that there 
were few gentlemen of any account 
(meaning “elder brothers,” as he paren- 
thetically explains) who had not their 
coaches; so that the streets of London 
were almost stopped up with them. ‘We 
may here remark, that we have ample 
evidence, from other sources, of the an- 
noyances caused to the ordinary dwellers 
in London by the great amount of coach- 
traffic through the narrow thoroughfares, 
and many methods were suggested of 
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abating the nuisance. In 1619, a tax of 
forty pounds a year (which is equivalent 
to two hundred pounds, at least, of our 
resent currency) was proposed to be 
evied on all persons below a certain de- 
gree who kept a coach; and in January 
1635-36 King Charles found it necessary 
to issue a proclamation “for restraint of 
the multitude and promiscuous use of 
coaches about London and Westminster.” 
From the terms of this, we gather, that of 
late times the great numbers of hackney- 
coaches in London and Westminster, and 
the general use of coaches therein, had 
grown to a great disturbance to the king, 
queen, the nobility, and others of place 
and degree, in their passage through the 
Streets ; the streets also were so “ pes- 
tered,” and the pavement so broken up, 
that the common passage was hindered 
and made dangerous; and the prices of 
hay and provender made pose. | 
dear. His Majesty therefore commanded 
that no hackney coach should be used, 
except to travel three miles out of Lon- 
don, and that no person should go in a 
coach in the streets of London except he 
kept four horses for His Majesty’s ser- 
vice whenéVer his occasions should re- 
quire. - 

For the most part, continues Moryson, 
Englishmen, especially in long journeys, 
used to ride upon their own horses; for 
hired horses, two shillings was paid for 
the first day, and eighteen pence for each 
succeeding day that he was required by 
the traveller. Lastly, the carriers had 
long covered wagons, in which they car- 
ried passengers from city to city; but 
this kind of journeying is deserted ber 
our author as so tedious, that none but 
women and people of inferior condition, 
or strangers (among whom he particularly 
instances the Flemings, their wives and 
servants), avail themselves of it. 

We have only space enough left for 
Moryson’s account of the mode of living 
and manners of the Scotch. At the 
house of a knight where he staid, he 
writes, there were many servants in at- 
tendance, who brought in the meat with 
their heads covered with blue caps ; the 
table being more than half-furnished with 
great platters of porridge, each having 
a little piece of “sodden” meat. When 
the table was served, the servants also sat 
down at it; but the upper mess, instead 
of porridge, had a pullet, with some 
prunes in the broth. And he observed 
“no art of cookery, or furniture of house- 
hold stuff,” but rather rude neglect of 
both ; though himself and his companion 
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—sent from the governor of Berwick 
about Border affairs — were entertained 
‘after their. best manner. The Scotch 
were then living in factions, and used to 
keep many followers, thus consuming 
“their “revenue of victuals,” and living in 


some want of money. They commonly 


ate hearth-cakes of oats, but in cities had 
also wheaten bread, which for the most 
part was bought by courtiers, gentlemen, 
and the best sort of citizens. When he 
lived at Berwick, the Scotch used weekly, 
on the market-day, to obtain leave from 
the governor to buy pease and beans, of 
which, as also of wheat, the merchants 
sent great quantities from London into 
Scotland. 

Pure wine was the favorite Scotch 
‘drink, not mixed with sugar, after the 
‘English fashion ; though, at feasts, they 
.put comfits to it, like the French. The 
Better sort of citizens brewed ale, their 
usual drink (which, says the writer, will 
‘distemper a ag gol body), and the 
‘same citizens will estertain travellers 
upon acquaintance, or poten? Their 
‘bedsteads were then like cupboards in 
the wall, with doors to be opened and 
‘shut at pleasure, so that they had to 
‘climb into their beds. “When travellers 
went to bed, it was the custom to present 


‘them with a sleeping-cup of wine’at part- 
ing. The count y-Deop e and merchants 
a 


used to drink largely, the gentlemen 
somewhat more sparingly ; yet the very 
‘courtiers, at feasts, by night-meetings, 
and entertaining any stranger, used to 
‘drink healths not without excess, and (to 
speak truth without offence, interposes 
Moryson) the excess of drinking was then 
far greater among the Scotch than the 
English —a fact which, looking at the con- 
‘sumption of liquors in the present day, 
does not excite any surprise. 


From The Victoria Magazine. 
THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 


In an age whose best thinkers are oc- 
cupied with the question of individual 
rights there should be room for consider- 
ing the claims of the children. 

That “the law of the subjectis the will 
of the sovereign,” that slaves have. no 
rights which the master is bound to re- 
spect, are exploded traditions; but 
among the traditions not yet exploded is 
one no less mischievous ; one never ex- 
pressed in words, but embodied in our 
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daily acts ;. namely, that children have no 
rights that adults are bound to respect. 

It is not unlikely that I may be met 
with the assertion that children already 
monopolize too much attention: that the 
best authors are engaged in writing their 
books, any number of artists in making 
pictures for their amusement; that every 
street has its stores filled with their toys, 
and that more is expended on the ward- 
robes of the young people of the present 
day than would have sufficed to clothe a 
family of twelve in the days of our grand- 
fathers. Children are denounced as 
forth-putting, irreverent, disobedient ; 
their destructive tendencies are the ab- 
horrence of landlords and boarding-house 
keepers; their encroachments and ill- 
timed speeches the terror of guests; 
their wilfulness and ingratitude the de- 
spair of parents. These charges, in so 
far as they are true, afford the strongest 
possible evidence that the rights of chil- 
dren neither have been nor are respected. 

The first right of every child is to be 
well-born ; and by this I mean that it 
has a right to the best conditions, physi- 
cal, mental, and_ moral, that it is in the 
power of the parents tosecure. Without 
this the child is defrauded of his rights- 
at the outset, and his life can hardly fail 
of being a pitiful protest against broken 
laws. Centuries of preparation fitted the 
earth for man’s occupancy, hinting thus 
the grandeur of his destiny, and suggest- 
ing that, in an event of such magnitude 
as the incarnating of a soul, prevision 
should be exercised, and all the best con- 
ditions secured in aid of a harmonious 
and happy result. 

Good health, good habits, sound men- 
tality, and reverend love should form the 
basis of every new life that is invoked. 
The mother who gives herself up to mor- 
bid fancies, who considers her health an 
excuse for petulance and non-exercise of | 
self-control, proves herself unworthy of 
the holy office of mother, and ought not 
to be surprised if she reap at a later day 
the bitter harvest of her unwise sowing. 

The form of the Madonna is draped in 
amore solemn mystery than enveloped 
Rachel following her dead. 

To be born into a peaceful, loving at- 
mosphere is another right that inheres in 
every child. To have its tender organ- 
ism protected from discordant noises, 
from abrupt movements, from the din of 
eager or angry discussion, to linger un- 
disturbed in the twilight vestibule of ex- 
istence, till the eye is prepared for light, 
the ear for sounds, and the brain for im- 
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‘pressions. Tread softly in the presence 
of this great oo old as humanity, 
-yetever new. Be not too loud in your 
exultation, for the Life-Bringer walks 
arm in arm with his twin brother Death, 
and for the winning of this new joy a soul 
‘has descended into the valley of Shadow, 
and stood alone with God. 

To be made physically comfortable, to 
breathe pure air, untainted by the fumes 
of the paternal cigar, or the bad breath 
of a gin-drinking nurse; to enjoy quiet 
sleep, free from the nightmare of tightly 

inned bands, or the shocks occasioned 
tis the inconsiderate banging of doors ; 
to be shielded from the flippant curiosity 
of visitors, and the harassing endearments 
of friends and relatives; to be exempt 
from rocking, and trotting, and drugs ; 
to have opportunity for natural, unforced 
development, and care that is not fussy, 
love that is not fidgetty, and a great deal 
of judicious letting alone ; all these are 
among the earliest, and some of them 
among the most enduring rights of. the 
child. 

Second in importance to none, as a 
means of securing the happiness and best 
good of childhood and youth, is the right 

“to be taught obedience. It is easy to 
submit to what we know is inevitable, 
and to the little child the requirement of 
the parent should be law without appeal. 

The tender, immature being, shut in 
by the unknown, where every relation is 
a mystery, and every advance an experi- 
ment, has a right to find itself everywhere 
sustained and directed by the parent. It 
should not be tempted to resistance by 
laws that are imperfectly enforced, nor 
subjected to the injurious friction of dis- 
cussion by having a long list of reasons 
given for every requirement. 

The habit of obedience to the parents 
may be formed before the child is two 
years old, and this is a necessary prece- 
dent of obedience to law, the next stage 
of a true development. 

The disciple of Hebert Spepcer may 
take issue with me, and insist that there 
should be no coercion of the child at any 
period of its existence, but I claim that 
if Mr. Spencer’s premises were strictly 
carried out, no child could reach Matu- 
rity. 

The most helpless of animals, the néw- 
born child is brought to a stage of its 
development where it can begin to act 
for itself by a long series of measures 
more or less coercive. 

Education has for its object the forma- 
tion of a character, but the very alphabet 
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of this education is the formation of cer- 
tain habits, among which none is more 
important than the habit of obedience. 
Coercion precedes reason, habit intelli- 
ent self-direction. Both coercion and 
abit are to be got rid of at the earliest 
possible moment, but neither can be 
safely dispensed with at the outset. It 
is with extreme, reluctance that I admit 
even the provisional necessity of habit, 
for to my thinking this same habit, is 
above all others, the tyrant that has. en- 
slaved the world. I never hear any one 
expatiate upon the importance of forming 
good habits without feeling a disposition 
to protest that nothing deserves to be 
called good that is mere/y a habit. Shoul- 
der-braces may be of service to a sickl 
frame, and a life of routine to a w 
will, but for the morally healthy man or 
woman slavery to good habits is only less 
vicious than slavery to bad habits, and 
any sort of slavery is an inversion of 
divine order, : 

The child has a right to employment 
and the free use of its faculties. ‘ What 
shall I do?” is the plaintive wail of many 
a little oné imprisoned in rooms where 
everything is.too nice to be played with, 
and among grown-up people who cannot 
endure noise. “Sit down and keep 
quiet,” is too often the impatient answer 
—an answer which I never hear without 
an indignant mental protest. 

I admonish you, father, mother, guar 
dian, into whose hands God has committed 
the sacred trust of a child’s life, be care- 
ful how you betray it! Beware how you 
hinder a soul’s development by a selfish 
seeking of your own convenience ! 

Do you talk of ennui— you, an ad 
with memories, hopes, plans, the wor 
of people, and the world of books? 
What do yee suppose must be the ennui 
of a child? the hunger of an active, ea» 
ger intelligence, repressed, unsatisfied, 
thrown back upon itself, with all the 
needs of an immortal being —needs 
which only Heaven can satisfy — clamor- 
ing importunately? “Keep quiet,” in- 
deed! do you rather bestir yourself, O 
ease-loving mother, newspaper-readin: 
father, frivolous elder sister, and fin 
occupation for the restless hands, thought- 
fibre for the — intelligence that makes 
to ey its plaintive appeal —“ What 
shall Ido?” nor dare to leave the beau: 
tiful temple of a child’s soul to be taken 
possession of by the demons.of idleness 
and unrest. i 

Absolute reliance on the love of ‘the 
parents, faith in their wisdom. that fom 
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bids doubt, are indispensable conditions 
of a healthy and happy development. 
-They constitute the fertile soil and ge- 
nial atmosphere in which all beautiful 
human affections bud and blossom. 

“Father does what is right,” “ Mother 
‘knows better than I,” are the instinctive 
utterances of a child whose life and edu- 
cation have been rightly begun. That 
these utterances are not oftener heard is 
a severe commentary upon our methods, 
a sad indication how much the rights of 
children have been neglected. 

The parent who scolds, who is alter- 
nately severe and indulgent, who forbids 
to-day what he permitted yesterday, who 
is controlled by moods, and whose gov- 
ernment must, consequently, be capri- 
clous and contradictory, disregards the 
‘most sacred obligations, and mars the 
foundations of a character which duty re- 
quires him to lay wisely and well. 

“ But,” says an objector, “the habit of 
obedience to another once formed, how 
is it to be superseded by intelligent self- 
direction?” Supporting a child in its 
first efforts to'walk does not prevent its 
we the use of its limbs. * That the 
alphabet is learned a letter ata time does 


not imply that all reading is to be so la- 


boriously performed. 

From a very early age there are some 
matters that come so fully within the 
child’s apprehension that they may safely 
be left to its decision ; and it should be 
the constant aim of the parent to exer- 
cise the faculties and strengthen the 
judgment by increasing as rapidly as pos- 
sible the number of such decisions. 

Every one who has had much to do 
with children knows how they differ in 
the matter of assuming responsibility. 
One wishes to decide every thing for 
himself, another wants every particular 
decided for him, and this difference 
should cogstantly be taken into account. 

“ Mamma, what dress shall I put on 
my dolly ?” said a little girl of the latter 
type inmy hearing. “Any one that you 
like,” replied the mother. “But I wish 
you would tell me which one, mamma,” 
persisted the child, in an aggrieved tone. ! 
“T want my little girl to learn to decide | 
for herself,” was the reply of the judi- 
cious mother. 

Accustom the child to the idea that it 
is to think and act independently, and 
never do for him what he is able to do 
for himself. Teach him to take pride in 
being self-helpful, and in adding each 
day to the number of things which he 
knows how to do. 
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The child has its rights of property ; 
and how keenly its sense of justice is 
<a by their invasion may be in- 
ferred from its passionate and almost in- 
consolable grief. The little girl’s love of 
her doll is considered a legitimate subject 
of ridicule by her older brothers, and her 
grief at any indignity shown this object 
of her affection is regarded by them as 

ood fun ; and yet, the instinct outraged 
is nothing less than incipient maternity, 
and the rights violated are no less sacred 
than those of society itself. 

Calling on a friend one day, I found the 
usually sunny-faced pet of the household 
convulsed with sobs. A glance into the 
playroom, where I had had many a good 
frolic with the small mamma and her large 
family of dolls, showed what was amiss. 
“ The destroyer” in the shape of a big 
brother had “come down like a wolf on 
the fold,” and all the dollies were doing 
duty as Blue Beard’s slaughtered wives. 
Some were suspended by their hair, others 
by their necks, while several had been 
beheaded and were scattered in ghastly 
confusion about the floor. “ Never 
mind, darling,” said the mother — “ never 
mind, brother Will has only ripped off 
their heads ; I can easily mend them and 
make them just as pretty as they were be- 
fore.” ‘“ Yes, mamma,” sobbed the little 
one ; “but you can’t mend their feelings.” 
And just here is the trouble; a child’s 
feelings, wounded by injustice, are diffi- 
cult to mend. I once saw an elegant 
woman draw herself up proudly, on hear- 
ing the name of a gentleman who had 
asked to-be presented to her: ‘* Excuse 
me,” said she, ignoring the proffered 
hand; “ when I was a very little child, I 
received at your hands the one injury 
which I have never forgiven! You may 
have forgotten the jest of coiling a dead 
snake about a little girl’s para, the 
little girl has not forgotten it, and never 
will.” It would be well to remember that 
no impressions are. so enduring, as those 
made upon the mind of the child. 

No amount of indulgence can atone for 
a wrong, and the constant aim of every 
parent should be #0 de just. The property 
of a child, no less than that of an adult, 
should be respected. However worthless 
it may be in itself, it should not be dis- 
posed of without his consent. Let him 
feel that he has a realm peculiarly his 
own, and that in that realm he is su- 
preme; that his possessions are abso- 
lutely his, and that his proprietorship is 
recognized and respected. More eloquent 
than any amount of admonition, far more 
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shelf in her room. 


effective in forming correct ideas in the 
mind of the child, is the daily recogni- 
tion of his personal rights. 

See to it that the little one has the ex- 
clusive use of his personal belongings, 
whatever these may be; that no one else 
appropriates his spoon, or fork, or cup, 
his place at the table, or his chair in the 
family circle. Among the ancients Limi- 
tation was a god: and “mine” and 
“thine” are oracular utterances com- 
manding reverence, even when they issue 
from the lips of a child. 

Children at an early age should begin 
to learn the use of money, and this they 
can only do by having money touse. Let 
a small sum be given at stated intervals, 
and the child made to feel that it is his to 
keep, to spend, or to give away; that to 
the extent of his allowance he is a capi- 
talist, and as much at liberty to choose 
his investments as any grown man. The 
traffic in marbles and other small articles 
of personal property shows that the spirit 
of trade is no less active in the boy than 
in the man; and the little girl’s desire to 
select the objects of her charity, and to 
provide for her dolls, indicates the capa- 
city for a practical education that ought 
not to be neglected. This independence 
does not preclude counsel, which the child 
will be quite as ready to ask as the parent 
to give, but that the money and its use 
may be a means of education, he must 
feel that the final decision is his. 

Ata much earlier age than is customary 
with most parents, I would have them be- 
gin to teach the child to provide for its 
own wants, and meet the exigencies of 
its daily life. And there need be no such 
difference between boys and girls in this 
matter as custom has led us to suppose. 
The boy, no less than the girl, can be 
taught to take pride in a neatly kept 
room, in orderly closets, and tastefully 
arranged bureau-drawers ; to havea place 
for everything and everything in its place ; 
to know what garments will be needed for 
the coming season, and to ask father or 
mother to go with him to select them, in- 
stead of having everything provided with- 
out thought or care on his part. I have 
even a secret conviction that the mastery 
of his own buttons might be acquired by 
a boy of average intelligence, and that t6 
take the entire care of his room would 
not necessarily lessen his chances of a 
noble and self-respecting manhood. 

As for the girl, I see no reason why 
she should not be taught the use of the 
jack-knife, the hammer, and the. saw, to 
drive a nail, tighten a screw, or put up a 
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She should, if possi- 
ble, have a garden and be taught to take 
a pride in her acquaintance with nature, 
in her good health and ability to endure 
fatigue. Each should be taught what is 
traditionally proper for the sex to which 
he or she Golenes but I should be very 
far from saying 


Only this and nothing more. 


The child has a right to the full use of 
his powers, to be taught the mastery of 
the wonderful instrument by means of 
which he is to communicate with the 
world outside of him; to know how to 
make good the faculties of himself, how 
to command from the abundant resources 
of the world what is suited to his needs, 
and in turn, how to bestow all that he 
has and is upon the world in beneficent 
giving. ; 

He should be taught such mastery of 
himself as will insure the mastery of any 
situation in which he may be placed; 
such consideration for others and such 
a habit of helpfulness as will make him 
quick to see and prompt to administer to 
their wants; such an abiding faith in 
God and His divine order as no untoward 
circumstance can disturb. 

We know many persons who live so 
uneasily in their bodies that they seem 
rather the chance tenants of a night than 
authorized proprietors, and legitimate 
life-owners ; whose souls and bodies are 
so illy adjusted to one another, that they 
are constantly getting in their own way, 
and helplessly stumbling over their own 
toes. Almost every family has its mem- 
bers who walk over things without see- 
ing them, who never hear till they are ad- 
dressed.a second time, whose hands are 
so helpless. or so clumsy that they 
might almost as well have been made 
hoofs or fins. The child should be taught 
that his eyes, ears, hands, all the organs 
of his body, all the faculties of his mind 
are his servants, and that it is his busi- 
ness to see to it that they serve him faith- 
fully —that they report accurately what 
is passing about him, and _ respond 
promptly and fully to his demands. Such 
sentences as “I didn’t notice,” “ I heard, 
but I don’t remember,” have no business 
in a child’s vocabulary. He should be 
taught to apprehend clearly that to say 
a — ” is only another way of saying 
“TI did not care enough to remember.” 
Educate the faculties to prompt action, 
teach the senses to respond fully to every 
impression made upon them. When you 
give a command or communicate a 
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thought to a child, secure his attention, 
use the simplest and most direct terms, 
and do not repeat them. Superfluous 
words are demoralizing, and iteration a 
bid for inattention, Some of us are born 
clods ; more of us become so through 
vicious training. Make the child self-con- 
scious, and you have established an en- 
during feud between him and his capabili- 
ties ; henceforth his feet are an embarrass- 
ment to him, and no number of pockets is 
adequate to the satisfactory bestowal of 
his hands. He fancies all eyes are upon 
him, and his very blood turns mutinous 
and flies in his face without just cause or 
provocation. It is his right to be uncon- 
scious; to develop from within outward 
as sweetly and unostentatiously as a flow- 
er; not to be thrust into notice by hav- 
ing his sayings and doings repeated in his 
presence, nor snubbed into silence and 
conscious inferiority by being constantly 
reminded that “children should be seen 
and not heard.” Hardly anything is 
more essential in the management of 
children than the kindly ignoring eye 
that does not notice too mach. I pity 
the child who is the centre of a blindly 
doting or injudiciously critieal family — 
whose every saying is repeated, every act 
commented upon, and where, in conse- 
quence, naturalness is impossible. 

We all know how it fared with the 
bean that, after being planted, was dug up 
every morning to see if it had begun to 

row, and which, after having made a 
oops struggle for life and got its head 


above ground, was declared out of order, 
and ruthlessly pulled up and turned up- 
side down. 

Much of our interference with children 
is no less impertinent, and in its results 


no less mischievous, Nature abhors 
meddling; to reverent co-operation she 
yields her happiest results ; but she will 
not be diverted from her purpose by your 
homilies, nor submit her plans for your 
revision. Handmaiden of the great Ar- 
chitect, she never loses sight of the origi- 
nal intention. If you thwart her, itis at 
your peril, and she leaves on your hands 
the work you have spoiled. 

The child in his normal condition is an 
embodied interrogation. 

He cannot wait for the eyes alone to 
report the objects about him; every fin- 
ger-tip is pressed into the service and 
made to convey tidings to the eager in- 
telligence, The little creature is over- 
whelmed with impressions, stunned by 
the music of the spheres, blinded by 
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excess of light. His greatest need is,a 
wise and tender interpreter; some one 
to walk beside him and explain the sig- 
nificance of what he sees and hears, to 
distinguish between the important and 
the unimportant, the high and the low, 
the near and the far. Do we realize what 
we are doing when we sit stolid and dumb 
under a child’s questions, allowing the 
keen intelligence to be blunted against 
our indifference, the glowing enthusiasm 
to be damped by our apathy, the buoyant 
hope crippled by our unbelief? Having 
eyes we see not, having ears we hear not, 
and standing before the great wonder- 
book of God’s universe, we watch the 
turning of its leaves with scarcely an emo- 
tion. Verily, we need to be taught of the 


child. 
What one zs determines his od 
sions, and whether the child shall be beg- 
gar or prince depends upon the training 
of his faculties and the education that he 
receives. In the fairy story, it was only 
the children of the king who were invest- 
ed with the golden key’ to which all doors 
swung open, but every child is of the 
blood royal, heir of the King of kings, a 
prince in his own right, lord of a province 
peculiarly his own, for the unlocking of 
all whose treasures he should carry the 
golden key. 

As it is the child’s right to observe, it 
is also his right to arrive at conclusions ; 
in other words, to have opinions and to 
express them — not at all times, nor in 
all places, but to the wise and tender in- 
terpreter already referred to, one who will 
listen patiently, who will help the imper- 
fect utterance, shed light on the confused 
impression, and place in the hand the 
clew that will lead to the just conclusion. 

“TI don’t like Mrs. D,” says the little 
boy who has sat quietly observant through 
the morning eall of a visitor. “ Little 
boys mustn’t talk about not liking peo- 
ple,” says the well-intentioned but unwise 
mother. A better course would be to 
learn upon what the antipathy rests. 

The intuitions of a child are seldom at 
fault, and in the brief summing up con- 
tained in ‘the words, “I like or I don’t 
like Mr. So and So,” there is often a 
subtlt analysis of character of which we 
should do well to learn the secret. 

- No one would expect fulness of mus- 
cle or strength of sinew in a limb that 
was denied freedom of action ; but is it 
not equally absurd to expect intelligent 
opinion and soundness of judgment from 





the adult whose childhood has been 
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spent in enforced repression, and the 
a, of its powers of observation and 
reflection ? 

The child has a right to ask ques- 

tions and to be fairly answered; not to 
be snubbed as if he were guilty of an 
impertinence, nor ignored as, though his 
desire for information were of no. con- 
sequence, nor misled as if it did not 
signify whether true or false impressions 
were made upon his mind. 
- He has a right to be taught everything 
which he desires to learn, and to be 
made certain, when any asked-for infor- 
mation is withheld, that it is only deferred 
till he is older and better prepared to re- 
ceive it. 

Answering a child’s questions is sow- 
ing the seeds of its future character. 
The slight impression of to-day may have 
become a rule of life twenty years hence. 
A youth in crossing the fields dropped 
cherry-stones from his mouth, and in old 

e retraced his steps by the trees laden 
with luscious fruit. But many a parent 
whose heart is lacerated by a child’s in- 
gratitude might say, 


The thorns I bleed withal are of the tree I 
planted. 


To answer rightly a child’s questions 
would give scope for the wisdom of all 
the ancients; and to illustrate needed 
precept by example would require the ex- 
ercise of every Christian virtue. 

I have hinted at the child’s right to be 
let alone, by which I mean he should have 
the sovereignty of his person and immu- 
nity from invasion. It may be fine sport 
for grown people to victimize children as 
they do ; to tumble their hair with a clum- 
sily caressing hand, pinch their cheeks or 
ears, tweak their noses, or playfully trip 
them up as they are crossing the room ; 
to catch a timid little girl and toss her to 
the ceiling, or subject a sensitive, bashful 
boy to the ordeal of indiscriminate kiss- 
ing. But every such act is an unwar- 
ranted liberty, and no less an invasion of 
personal rights than if practised upon the 
highest dignitary of the land. In fact, it 
is rather more so than less, for the child 
cannot protect himself, nor even show 
displeasure without subjecting himself to 
rebuke. If there is any right that is in- 
alienable, itis that of every human soul 
to the tenement with which God has in- 
vested it ; to be safe from so much as the 
touch of a finger except at its own option. 
To profane with a careless hand the 
shrines of the gods was a grave offence 
and subjected the offender to fearful pen- 
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alties, but is not every human organism 
a shrine no less sacred ? 

The beauty of all our relations is 
marred by this coarse familiarity. We 
need to learn more reverence ; to be re- 
minded that every human form, whether 
of adult or of little child, embodies a 
thought of God; to hear anew the voice 
from the bush, saying, “ Put thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.” 

The child has a right to his individu- 
ality, to be himself and no other; to 
maintain against the -world the Divine 
fact for which he stands. And before 
this fact father, mother, instructor, should 
stand reverently ; seeking rather to un- 
derstand and interpret its significance 
than to wrest it from its original pur- 
pose. It is not necessarily to be in- 
scribed with the family name, nor written 
over with family traditions. Nature de- 
lights in surprise, and will not guarantee 
that the children of her poets shall sing, 
nor that every Quaker baby shall take 
kindly to drab colour, or have an inhe- 
rent longiag for a scoop-bonnet or a 
broad-brimmed hat. 

In the very. maming of a child his in- 
dividuality -should recognized. He 
should not be invested with the cast-off 
cognomen of some dead ancestor or his- 
torical celebrity, a name musty as the 
grave-clothes of the original wearer — 
dolefully redolent of old associations — 
a gis index finger forever pointing 
to the past. Let it be something fresh ; 
anew name standing for a new fact, the 
suggestion of a history yet to be written, 
a prophecy to be fulfilled. The ass was 
well enough clothed in his own russet, 
but when he would put on the skin of the 
lion every attribute became contempti- 
ble. Common-place people slip easily 
through the world, but when we find 
them heralded by great names we resent 
the incongruity, and insist upon making 
them less than they are. George Wash- 
ington selling peanuts, Julius Casar as a 
boot-black, and Virgil a vender of -old 
clothes, make but a sorry figure. Leave 
to the dead kings their purple and er- 
mine, to the poets. their laurels, and to 
the heroes of the earth sole possession of 
the names they have rendered immortal. 

Let the child have a name that does 
not mean too much at the. outset, but 
which he can fill with his individuality, 
and make by-and-by to stand for conmily 
the fact that he is.. Swedenborg tells 
us that in the spiritual world the name 
of an angel is the epitome of all his ex- 
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riences, the expression of his whole 

eing. 

The child has a right to companion- 
ship. Not more surely does the plant 
turn its leaves to the light than does the 
child seek to share with the parent every 
thought and emotion. If your boy does 
not talk to you of his projects, of his suc- 
cesses at school and his mishaps on the 
play-ground ; if your little girl has nothing 
to say of her experiences during the hours 
that she is away from you, of the play- 
mates whom she loves, or of the teacher 
who, to her thinking, is not quite fair ; if, 
in a word, you have not your child’s full 
confidence, be sure that it is your 
fault, not his; that you have somehow 
failed in your duty towards him, and you 
should not rest till you have bridged over 
the chasm and placed yourself beside 
him as faithful counsellor and tenderest 
friend. 

But while giving needed support, do 
not fail to recognize in the clinging, de- 
pendent child of to-day, the responsible 
man or woman of a few years hence. 
Leave space between you for growth. 
Separate the young life sufficiently from 
your own to secure to it therconditions 
most favourable to its proper develop- 
ment. 

The object to be attained is not the il- 
lustration of your theories, not by any 
means your pleasure or convenience, not 
even the embodiment of your ideal ; but 
a recognition from the outset of a fact 
beyond you, a character to be developed 
according to the laws of its own being: 
the unfolding from a chiid of a self-cen- 
tred, self-directing man or woman; the 
securing to a soul the power to make 
good the faculties of itself. 

Do not forget that in all matters that 
may with safety be left to the child your 
office is merely that of counsellor, not by 
any means that of autocrat. Make him 
feel from the first that your government 
is only provisional, and that he is to fit 
himself as rapidly as possible for the sov- 
ereignty of his own life. Do not burden 
him with laws, nor hedge him about with 
orders, nor bind him with promises. 
Implant at the centre of his being the 
desire to do right, and having done this, 
be sure that you have provided for every 
emergency in the best manner that is 
possible for you. 

You need not fear to tell him that the 
whole of life is a school for the learning 
of that one lesson; that you as well as 
he are often in the wrong; and that you 
no less than he need daily to kneel and 
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ask God to forgive your mistakes and 
help you to become better. Not a Pope 
but a parent is the child’s need; not an 
assumed infallibility, but candour and 
integrity of arg ong. not a guide who is 
never in error, but one, who, in spite of 
errors, can command confidence. To be 
always near enough to give needed sup- 

rt, always far enough removed not to 
invade, and to consider first, last, and 
always the best interests of the child; 
these are the offices of a good parent, 
offices rendered extremely difficult by 
two strong elements of human nature — 
the love of exercising authority, and the 
love of serving one | Bh naceny “ Ask no 
questions, but do as I bid you,” is the 
language of the first; “I will do all for 
you,” is the language of the second. Both 
utterances are selfish, and below the 
standard of atrue paternity. “Do you 
realize that you belong to me? that but 
for me you had never been?” said a 
father to his son. “And had I been 
consulted I would sooner not have been, 
than have been the son of such a father,” 
was the bitter but not inappropriate 
answer. 

The old barbarism still clings to us. 
We interpret too literally the term “my 
child,” and assume ownership where only 
guardianship was intended. They are 
not ours, these young immortals; not 
wax, to be moulded to any pattern that 
may please us; not tablets, to be in- 
scribed with our names, or written over 
with our pet theories. Images of God, 
filled with His life, consecrated to His 
work, destined to an immortality of 
growth and individual development, we 
may not confiscate them to our uses, nor 
prescribe their sphere, nor fancy that our 
care of their infancy has mortgaged to 
our convenience their after life. 

Paternity imposes duties, it does not 
establish claims. Even between parent 
and child comes the inexorable fiat of the 
gods, “ You shall have only what you are 
strong enough to take.” I confess I 
have little sympathy for parents who 
complain of the ingratitude of children. 
If the stream is muddy, it is safe to infer 
that the fountain was not pure. All talk 
about obligation is futile; ‘“ With what 
measure ye mete it shall be measured to 

ou again.” If you would have love, be 
ovable as well as loving; if loyalty be 
loyal; if large-hearted devotedness, be 
magnanimous in giving. 

Look to it, oh fathers and mothers, 
that your love be something nobler than 
mere instinct ; that it be unselfish, long- 
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suffering, far-seeing, large enough to 
welcome every good influence that comes 
into your child’s life, to rejoice that it is 
not dependent solely upon you, but is 
enriched by manifold. affecticns ; that it 
is joyous and happy in all innocent ways, 
though the happiness be not of your pro- 
viding. Look to it, that in all your re- 
lations you be just and considerate, 
tender and wise ; that you live so nobly, 
that love, honour, reverence, must needs 
attend you and run with alacrity to do 
your bidding ; that through self-control 
you learn the secret of wise government, 
and by the practice of self-abnegation 
win {rom your children a loving consider- 
ation of your highest claim. 

All our lives we have been hearing of 
the debt children owe their parents ; do 
we think enough of what parents owe 
their children? To my mind this is by 
far the greater question. We owe them 
harmonious organizations, favourable 
conditions, a true development ; but this 
is not all. Aside from these things we 
owe to them a debt beyond our power to 
estimate. If they need us materially, 
we no less need 7 Bes spiritually. I pity 
the man or woman who can spend an 
hour with a little child and not be made 
wiser. Children utter the only oracles, 
and are the most truly inspired, because 
the most unconscious of teachers. By 
the directness and simplicity of their 
questions they rebuke our pretence and 
artificiality, constantly reminding us how 
much there is that we do not know; by 
their loving trust ray share our doubts, 
by the play of their fancy and the buoy- 
ancy of their spirits they banish our 
despair. 


Said a little seven-year-old girl, 
looking up musingly from the doll she was 
tending, “ Mamma, what is the good of us, 


and what are we all living for?” Could 
the mother answer that question without 
drawing near to the heart of God, feeling 
her own life and that of her little one 
sheltered in His all-embracing love? I 
remember sitting one aft:rnoon last sum- 
mer in a room where a dusky little face 
was pressed against the window-pane, 
‘intently watching a coming thunder- 
storm; suddenly it flashed round upon 
us with the exclamation, “Oh, mamma! 
do come here and see how God is writing 
short-hand across the clouds.” 

What shadow would not be dispelled 
by the quaint answer of the little one, 
who, having been naughty, was asked b 
her mother if she was not going to as 
God to forgive her. “No, mamma, I 
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don’t like to talk with God, for if he gets 
too well acquainted with me, He may 
want me to go and live with Him and 
leave you.” 

“Who was the dark’s mother?” en- 
assy a little boy coming back suddenly 

rom the border of dream-land to ask the. 

question ; and what mother has not been 
startled by the solemn enquiry, “ How did 
God begin ?” 

Could any mother afford to spare. out 
of her life the children’s hour? Not the 
one described by the poet — not the one 
that we all know so well, tinged with the 
last rays of sunset, deepening into the 
mystery of twilight, and suddenly blos- 
soming into merriment with the incoming 
of the eveninglamp. That is also father’s 
and mother’s hour —a care-free, happy 
time, interposed between the day’s work 
and the evening’s sociability; very en- 
joyable with its snatches of talk, its brief 
chapters from the day’s experience, its 
ripples of laughter, and its stories mur- 
mured softly to the little ones ; very en- 
joyable, but not like an hozr that comes 
later, when, having unfastened the last 
hook, pieked. out the last troublesome 
knot, and buttoned the comfortable night- 
gown over the dimpled shoulders, the 
mother lies down beside the little one 
and takes the chubby hand in hers for 
the good-night talk — when questions are 
asked and answered, grievances told and 
kissed away — when the naughty word or 
act is acknowledged, and the how and 
why of wrong and of right doing is ex- 
plained. 

This is the true confessional, approved 
by the ang-Is and blessed of God; of 
more value to the child than a whole 
library of catechisms, and with a minis- 
tration to the mother in comparison with 
which fasts and festivals are of small 
account, and even sermons and _ sacra- 
ments of secondary importance, 

We are indebted to our children for 
constant incentives to noble living; for 
the perpetual reminder that we do not 
live to ourselves alone, for their sakes we 
are admonished to put from us the debas- 
ing appetite, the unworthy impulse, to 
gather into our lives every noble and 
heroic quality, every tender and attrac- 
tive grace. 

We owe them gratitude for the dark 
hours which their presence has _ bright- 
ened, for the helplessness and depend- 
ence which have won us from ourselves ; 
for the faith and trust which it is ever- 
more their mission to renew; for their 
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kisses on cheeks wet with tears, and on 
brows that but for that caressing had 
furrowed into frowns. 

We bless them for the child-world 
which they keep open to us —the true 
fairy-land, where all that we once hoped 
and dreamed is still possible ; the Para- 
dise of humanity, which they perpetually 
dress and keep; a Paradise which, spite 
of the angel with the scythe and hour- 
glass who has driven us forth, we shall 
yet regain, and through all whose beati- 
tudes a little child shall lead us. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE JAPANESE 
REVOLUTION. 


Vistrors to the Vienna Exhibition 
were grievously disappointed at one part 
of the promised show. They had: been 
told that all the nations and peoples of 
the remote orient would come crowding 
in the wake of their miscellaneous exhib- 
its to the palace of industry on the semi- 
oriental Danube. They came in faith 


and hope, to see few signs of anything of 
the kind. There were no flowing drap- 


eries in silk or flowered calico, no jew- 
elled turbans or high-crowned caps of 
fur. If there were any Pagan visitors 
from the Tartar steppes, they were so 
completely disguised en Chrétien that 
there was no detecting them. If there 
were gentlemen from the Caucasus or 
the Persian frontier, they had dismantled 
themselves of their ambulant armories, 
had left their cartridge-quilted vests at 
home. The Anglicised Hindoo was con- 
spicuous by his absence. We believe 
there was but a single Chinaman, and 
he was on duty in the department of 
the Flowery Land; nay, even the Os- 
manli from the neighbouring Bosphorus 
had not been stirred sufficiently from his 
habitual apathy to trouble himself to un- 
dertake the easy voyage by rail and 
steamboat. Zu revanche, tlfere was one 
strange type of nationality you met at 
every turn — small, slight-made men with 
olive complexions and black twinkling 
eyes slit almond-fashion. But on their 
way to Vienna they had probably passed 
by Paris, and were dressed in such gar- 
ments as are to be procured at the Belle 
Jardiniére or the Bon Diable, with tall 
chimney-pot hats that came well down 
upon their foreheads. They had taken 
wonderfully kindly to these new clothes of 
theirs, and yet there was something about 
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them that told you that they were mas- 
querading cleverly. On the first glance 
ne were conscious of an impression you 
ad seen them somewhere before, and 
then it gradually dawned on you that it 
was on porcelain vases and lacquered 
cabinets you had met them. For these 
were the Japanese, the sprightly children 
of “the Land of the Rising Sun;” and 
it was not only in the ease with which 
they had slipped into their European 
clothes that they showed their happy fac- 
ulties of adaptation. They were little 
versed as yet in foreign tongues; they 
knew next to nothing of German gut- 
turals. But there they were, working 
their way about everywhere, giving the 
freest play to their inquiring minds, and 
dispensing for the most part with inter- 
preter or cicerone. They hopped on be- 
hind the crowded tramway cars with an 
utter absence of the dignity we regard as 
the birthright of oriental blood; they 
submitted to be jostled and trodden upon 
with as little sign of temper or prejudice 
as the good-humoured Viennese them- 
selves; they bartered their base Aus- 
trian coin for conductors’ tickets as if 
they had been accustomed to street rail- 
ways from their boyhood. You saw them 
everywhere, because they had been sent 
so far upon their travels at the Govern- 
ment expense, to act on the maxim of 
the sage Bacon. Travel with them was 
indeed a part of education, and they 
were studying men as much as things. 
The shrewd interest shown in their sharp 
eyes seemed never to flag for a moment; 
the flesh might sometimes be weary, but 
the spirit was always willing. If they 
had shipped any prejudices with them in 
Japan, they had thrown them overboard 
on the outward voyage. High-caste 
Hindoos, even if they had consented to 
come across the “black water,” would 
have thought themselves contaminated 
had they been brought in contact with 
unbelievers at their meals. The China- 
man would have showed himself all 
abroad had he not been permitted to 
bring his chopsticks into society. But 
these Japanese gentlemen frequented the 
French restaurants, and gulped down 
Dreher’s beer in the Austrian “ brewer- 
ies ” like all the rest of the world; they 
handled our knives and forks as if they 
had been to the fashion born, and, in 
short, behaved themselves in every re- 
spect like easy and liberal men of the 
world. 

To those who remarked the ease and 
aplomd of their bearing, it seemed scarcely 
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credible that they came from a country 
that had maintained itself in the most 
churlish isolation until within the last 
twenty years : a country so jealously self- 
contained that until the other day per- 
mission to leave it would have been de- 
nied to its highest dignitaries. We know 
how an Englishman looks when he sets 
his foot for the first-time in a strange 
city — half shy, half suspicious, movin 
about in a chilling atmosphere of repul- 
sion which numbs his good-fellowship 
and faculties, and obscures his vision. 
Frenchmen may be more versatile and 
impressionable, te fugitive impressions 
disappear from their casing of vain self- 
complacency, like breath from a plating 
of polished steel. These Japanese rubbe 
their eyes when they woke up in a new 
world of wonders, and there they were, 
wide awake at once. Their lively brains 
must have been in a perpetual whirl of 
excitement, but surprises stimulated in- 
stead of wire ser them. They came to 
Europe eager to learn, and from the first 
day of their landing they began to do 
like the Europeans. The imitation of ex- 
ternals came naturally to them: they 
were quick at catching up the manners 
and customs of the people who jostled 
them. They acted like a shrewd man 
who finds himself in more refined society 
than he has been used to, and is not sure 
of the ways of his company. They ob- 
served and copied with smiling self-con- 
fidence and an off-hand assumption of 
original action. They were learning from 
everything around them without an ap- 
pearance of effort; and under their ia- 
souciant exterior, they were remodelling 
their minds with marvellous rapidity. 
Whether minds so mobile, and made of 
material so plastic, are the best materials 
for forming a great nation and founding 
a stable power, is another question. It 
is at least certain that these Japanese were 
the genuine representatives of that spirit 
of progress or innovation which is hurry- 
ing the ancient empire of the Mikados 
towards a future that no one can foretell, 
‘Had the Japanese been a nation of 
quick and docile barbarians, we could 
better understand all that has passed 
among them of late years. But until 
Americans and Europeans bombarded 
them into the brotherhood of nations, 
they had been conservative to bigotry, and 
with no little reason. The past they are 
now impatient to break with was one of 
which any untravelled people might well 
be proud ; and it was odd enough that, 
at the moment when they were. flocking 
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to Vienna, they were playing a game of 
cross purposes with the most advanced 
nations of the Western world. While 
they were doing their best to denational- 
ize themselves with astounding success, 
we Europeans were servilely copying’ 
their arts, and humbly confessing that 
our attempts at imitation were failures, 
Wherever you moved about among the 
ornamental works of the Exhibition — 
especially among the ceramics, the wood- 
carving, and the precious metals — you 
saw Japanese ideas in the ascendant. If 
there were extraordinary grace in an out- 
line, or wonderful delicacy in a fabric, 
= might be pretty sure it was borrowed 
rom the Japanese. Although there aré 
follies in fashions, and our connoisseurs 
have launched into many an absurd ex- 
travagance since Dutch monsters fetched 
fabulous prices, in the early a of the 
Hanoverian dynasty, there could be no 
mistake about the esthetic purity of this 
fashion. In the court of the pees 
you could judge for yourself of the ad- 
mirable superiority of their models. You 
crossed the threshold to find yourself in 
an artistie fairyland, where fancy might 
be said to have rug the wildest riot, had 
it not been subordinated so invariably to 
the sense of the beautiful. There was 
much that was grotesque, for rich droll- 
ery and quaint humour abounded. There 
was a great deal of ingeniously imagined 
deformity: but in the grotesqueness 
there was never anything to scandalize, 
and often the deformity had its positive 
fascination. Everywhere the _ perfect 
elaboration of the patient execution did 
ample justice to the vigorous origisality 
of the desi The monsters, marine 
and terrestrial, exquisitely moulded in 
brass or bronze, were instinct with life ; 
while, fabulous or not, they impressed 
you with a conviction of the general cor- 
rectness of their anatomy. The snakes 
and lizards coiling themselves on the 
covers of vases, or twining themselves 
into handles or hinges, looked like na- 
ture itself in-all their fantastic contor- 
tions. There was a world of expression 
in the eyes of the elephants and the sa- 
acious curl of the animals’ trunks. As 
or the fabrics of the famous pottery- 
ware, the colouring of the painted flowers 
and the tints of the plumage of the birds, 
they were the envy and despair of Staf- 
fordshire potteries and Parisian artists. 
With all their taste, appliances, and ex- 
perience, neither Deck in France nor 
Mr. Binns in England could surpass, or 
even equal, the delicate ivory of the Sut-- 
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suma-ware, with its waving lines, or the 


red and grey of the exquisite Kago. No 
European fingers had the nicety to ma- 
nipulate those minute A/agwes of gold that 
were wrought into those wondrous de- 
signs on the ey finished cabi- 
nets; while the vefoussé-work on vases, 
caskets, and incense-burners was inimit- 
able in its delicacy. Painting, no doubt, 
was in its rey with them. They had 
crude notions of perspective; they had 
not gone on educating themselves through 
successive centuries to develop schools 
and styles ; nor did they show any of the 
highly varnished canvasses we hang on 
the walls of academies and salons. With 
them the painter was rather in the pay 
of the upholsterer and house-decorator. 
They dashed ina pattern in outline on 
screens and hangings, with men and 
heads, birds and fishes, fruits and flowers. 
But in the measure and within the scope 
of their designs, they showed something 
more like genius than talent. There 
were flights of water-fowl streaming 
through the air, there were fishes cleav- 
ing the water. There was but a line, a 
dot, or a shadow here and there to con- 
vey the idea of water or the atmosphere. 
It eluded your critical sagacity altogether 
to discover how the artist had conveyed 
so easily the idea of motion, lightness, and 
buoyancy ; but there could be no mistake 
about the vivid reality of your impressions. 
And yet the collection that excited the 
admiration of connoisseurs only indicat- 
ed faintly the extent and value of the art- 
treasures of the Japanese. empire; for 
the rage for Japanese art has prevailed 
among us for a good many years, and 
dealers and brokers have picked up most 
that were for sale, and transferred it be- 
fore now to wealthy amateurs. It is true 
that the Government, when it decided 
on exhibiting, advertised for industrial 
objects, to be produced regardless of 
cost. But the Mikado and the great 
nobles were not likely to’ strip their pal- 
aces and risk their most treasured ob- 
jects on a perilous sea-voyage, even in 
order that they might raise the reputation 
of their country in the opinion of remote 
barbarians. Such as the exhibition was, 
however, it showed you sufficient to in- 
dicate the existence of an old civiliza- 
tion of a very high character; for when 
a country has made such advances in the 
arts, itimplies a strong social organiza- 
tion, refined tastes, and the leisure and 


security to indulge them. Anarchy and 
irresponsible despotism arbitrarily ex- 
ercised, are altogether incompatible with 
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the calm thought and patient labour that. 
for many centuries had been working 
those precious materials into those cost- 
ly heirlooms. There had been wars and 
troubles in Japan, no doubt,— indeed the 
Japanese have been a military nation far 
excellence ; and the sword was the most 
honoured of all the professions, for the 
military caste took rank after the nobles. 
But the manner of conducting wars and 
feuds may be a proof the more of the 
progress and spirit of a nation ; and these 
ancient vases and cabinets must either 
have been saved by sound engineering 
from siege and storm, or been spared by 
the victors in a spirit of appreciation, or 
else by capitulations honourably ob- 
served. 

The Japanese have notoriously been a 
nation of warriors, and that in all proba- 
bility was the reason why the exhibition 
was so surprisingly pacific in its charac- 
ter. They have just been fighting out 
their revolution ina sharp series of civil 
wars ; throwing aside the weapons that 
served their fathers and used to satisfy 
themselves, and snatching eagerly at those 
that were offered them by European 
traders. Of late years it was European 
war-steamers el field-pieces, Sniders, 
Enfields, powder and cartridges, that 
figured most conspicuously among the 
imports at the treaty ports; but as yet 
they had scarcely found time to establish 
gun-factories for themselves, and so 
they had nothing to exhibit among native 
productions by way of competing with 
Essen or Woolwich. Yet one warlike 
object they did exhibit, and a very signifi- 
cant one, for it was eloquent of the mar- 
vellous transitions they are passing 
through, as well as of the extraordinary 
dangers which beset the foreigners who 
have settled among them. The chain- 
armour of a Japanese foot-soldier, with 
the plumed morion to match, had slipped 
in somehow among the china and the 
cabinets. It embodied in itself many of 
the odd contrasts and inconsistencies 
which still strike the stranger in Japan, 
although they are fast disappearing be- 
fore revolutionary legislation : it remind- 
ed Pky of the recent vitality of that for- 
midable, aggressive, and reactionary 
feudal system which consented of a sud- 
den to its own happy despatch in the 
very flush of a crowning victory. It ex- 
pressed the intense antagonism of the 
immemorial institutions of Japan to that 
trading spirit which has carried all be- 
fore it, imbuing to all appearance in a 
few short years the natural leaders of the 
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feudal aristocracy of the empire. It was 
eloquent of the romantic side of the Jap- 
anese life and manners, which in their 
very picturesqueness were a standing 
menace to strangers. It recalled the 
times—they are only of yesterday — 
when the streets, highroads, and houses 
of entertainment swarmed with the 
swordsmen retainers of the daimios; 
when these men, who, by training and 
tradition, were utterly reckless of life 
and consequences, regarded every for- 
eigner they set eyes upon as the symbol 
of all that was most vile and objection- 
able ; when the country was infested by 
. bands of masterless men-at-arms, some- 
thing of a cross between the knight-er- 
rant and the condottiero. Chain-armour 
of this kind was going out of fashion with 
us when the Black Prince and his father 
won Crecy and Poitiers; morions of the 
sort have been out of date since the wars 
of the Long Parliament ; but they were 
the uniform worn by the soldiers of 
Chosiu and Satsuma when they were set- 
tling their domestic differences the other 
day, within range or hearing of the rifled 
guns in our ironclads. The armour of 
yesterday is relegated to-day to muse- 
ums, with all the antiquated institutions 
it symbolized ; but the men who wore it 
can scarcely have changed their natures, 
or renounced the feelings inculcated as 
the religion of their caste. ; 
Japan has always been enveloped in 
mystery, thanks to its jealous policy of 
exclusion ; and now that its ports are 
thrown open to us, it is more of a mys- 
tery than ever. The story of our inter- 
course with it during the last quarter of 
a century has resembled in all respects 
a historical romance. It has abounded 
in sensations and startling surprises. It 
has been a succession of plots cleverly 
contrived to puzzle us, and of which we 
scarcely yet hold the clue. The grand 
dénouement is yet to come, and the best- 
informed observers are watching for it in 
hopeless mystification. As for exciting 
episodes, they are endless. Peaceful 
diplomatists have been sitting and nego- 
tiating under keen-edged swords that 
have been literally suspended by threads. 
Merchants have been pushing their trade 
in the teeth of prejudices, and in defiance 
of threats,— buying and selling on the 
treacherous edge of an abyss. Now the 
country is apparently inundated with Eu- 
ropean ideas, and the loyal subjects of 
the galvanized Mikado are supposed to 
have renounced their most cherished 
prejudices, and to. have taken for. their 
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models foreigners and traders — pen 
ple they detested, following a calling 
they despised. But to measure the 
movement, and to estimate the dangers . 
our countrymen have so far tided over im 
comparative safety, we must glance at 
what we know of the condition of the 
empire before the recent revolution and 
fall of the Shogun. 

There are a good many excellent works, 
on the subinnt neaneatioas at least, ac- 
cording to their authors’ light at the 
time of writing; for we, have gradually. 
been fathoming the depths of our igno- 
rance. But of the works that have been 
written, there is none, perhaps, that gives. 
a more thorough insight into Japanese 
society than one of the lightest and least 
pretending — Mitford’s “Tales of Old 
Japan.” One veracious native’ history 
like that of the “ Forty-seven Ronins ” is. 
worth any quantity of speculative com- 
mentary on passing events, hit off super- 
ficially from the European point of view. 
The featutes in the national character 
and institutions, brought out by Mitford 
in the boldest relief, are precisely those 
that would*make the events that have 
been happeniifg lately under our eyes 
appear most imprébable. We see a mar- 
tial spirit in the ascendant everywhere : 
the soldier class ranking after the nobles ; 
the agriculturist taking precedence over 
the ingenious artisan; and the trading 
counterpart of the foreign settlers occu- 
pying the lowest place of all. We see 
the central Government, with which for- 
eigners would naturally treat, divided 
against itself; while powerful feudato- 
ries, paying but an illusory allegiance to. 
their liege lord, overshadowed the throne 
altogether, and carried the system of de- 
centralization to an extreme. We see 
the patriarchal principle almost more ab- 
solute than it ever was among ourselves 
in the Highlands of Scotland; the system 
of clanship in the fullest force, with a 
self-sacrificing devotion on the part of 
the clansmen so sublime as sometimes to 
border on the ludicrous. The point of a 
tragic story often lies in the grim humour 
with which a vassal gravely insists on de- 
spatching himself for a mere bagatelle — 
for nowhere perhaps do men part more 
lightly with their lives than in Japan. 
Not only do the Japanese possess the 
passive indifference to death of the 
Chinaman, who will make a bargain for 
his life as for anything else that belongs 
to him; but they have the active and 
high-flown courage which inspired the 
fantastic chivalry of our middle ages. 
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Setting their personal feelings out of the 

uestion altogether, the very idea that 
the foreigners were objects of detestation 
to their lords, with the knowledge that 
their being under the protection of the 
Government made it a somewhat dan- 
gerous matter to meddle with them, was 
quite sufficient to provoke the swagger- 
ing Samurais to undertake the adventure 
of cutting down individuals. No doubt 
assassination and attempts at assassina- 
tion occurred not unfrequently. The 
only marvel is, that massacres have not 
been universal, and that either the lega- 
tions or the mercantile communities have 
survived so far to see their perseverance 
rewarded, 

Take the tale of the “ Forty-seven 
Ronins ” by way of illustrating our argu- 
ment. The Ronins, who figure so con- 
spicuously in tag nen legends, are, to 
borrow the old Scotch phrase, “broken 
men ” — literally “wave men ” — who, by 
some crime or accident, are masterless 
for the time being, and who have taken 
to living by sword and stirrup, in defiance 
of the law and at war with society. The 
famous Forty-seven were part of the fol- 
lowing of a high dignitary ef the Shogun- 
ate. Being thrown on the world by his 
untimely and violent death, they banded 
themselves together in secret to avenge 
him. Their unfortunate master had been 
condemned to the hara-kiri — solemn sui- 
cide, with all the forms of state ceremony 
+ for attempting to right a wrong of his 
wn within the sacred precincts of the 
Shogun’s palace. They vowed to carry 
out the work that their master had been 
interrupted in; but his enemy and theirs 
was wary and vigilant, and formidably 
guarded in his fortified residence. In 
‘their loyalty they deliberately decided to 
sacrifice their own careers, their lives, 
their character, their happiness, and their 
tenderest affections. To disarm suspi- 
cion, their leader betakes himself to a life 
of low debauchery, haunts houses of ill- 
fame, and rolls about the public ways in 
a state of swinish intoxication. Nay, 
more, he quarrels with his dearly-loved 
wife when she remonstrates; and to 
make sure that his part shall be played 
out to perfection, he does not take her 
into his confidence. On the contrary, he 


divorces her with abusive words, sending 
her away sorrowing, to the scandal of 
their grown-up family. So much for 
the preparation; and the circumstances 
of the night attack, when it comes off at 
Jast, are ‘scarcely less significant of the 
national manners. The palace to be as- 
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sailed is in the crowded metropolis of 
Yeddo ; and the Forty-seven send round 
the quarter to warn its inhabitants not to 
be alarmed should they hear a disturb- 
ance. The formal announcement runs 
thus: “We, the Ronins, who were for- 
merly in the service of Asano Takumi no 
Kami, are this night about to break into 
the palace of Kétsuké no Suké, to avenge 
our lord. As we are neither night ro 

bers nor ruffians, no hurt will be done to 
the neighbouring houses. We pray you 
to set your minds atrest.” Accordingly, 
not a soul stirs, although the desperate 
fight is maintained for hours. For the 
body-guards of Kétsuké no Suké show ~ 
themselves just as stanch as the Ronins, 
and, taken by surprise as they were, they 
fight it out till they fall toaman. The 
palace is carried, and its occupant fer- 
reted out, hiding himself in rather ludi- 
crous circumstances. Yet the chief of 
the Ronins, warm from the fray, in spite 
of his inveterate animosity and the con- 
temptible appearance presented by his 
trembling victim, makes it a point of 
honour to resume the calm dignity of a 
warrior’s training. He is exceptionally 
punctilious in observing the forms of 
humble respect due to a superior. He 
briefly recalls the circumstances that 
have emnaih about the present catastro- 
phe, apologizing with much courtesy for 
the disagreeable necessity to which he 
and his companions have been driven, 
and respectfully prays the wounded noble- 
man to execute the “happy despatch” 
volunteering himself for “ the honour ” of 
acting as second, Kétsuké, however, 
won’t hear of this. He is one of those 
rare characters in Japanese legend or 
history —a coward who even shrinks 
from death when it is inevitable. So he 
figures passively in place of actively as, 
principal in the drama that is hastily 
enacted, and the Ronins evacuate his 
palace, carrying off his head. It is their 
intention to offer it on their master’s 
tomb. Although the city is all in excite- 
ment by this time, no one attempts to ob- 
struct their retreat. It is understood 
that the head of their late master’s fam- 
ily has got his retainers all under arms, 
ready to come to their ‘support if neces- 
sary. He will protect them from the 
populace, or the followers of other 
princes; he even offers them a banquet 
of honour ; yet he will not interpose be- 
tween them and the law. Their lives 
were devoted beforehand, and they had 
counted the cost when they swore them- 
selves to the desperate adventure. They 
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feast themselves solemnly with “gruel ” 
and wine before completing their pious 
work, by offering the head of his enemy 
to the manes of their master. Then 
they calmly await their fate in the sanc- 
tuary where they had taken refuge, al- 
though the country is before them, and 
they can fly if they please. The sentence 
comes at last in an order that the whole 
forty-seven shall perform hara-kiri. They 
have knowingly broken the law, and there 
is noremitting the penalty. But, although 
divided in their deaths, they are once 
more reassembled in an honoured sepul- 
chre, around the master they loved so 
well; and from that day until now their 
memory has been reverenced, and they 
have been worshipped. 

Now this is no picturesque legend of 
another and earlier state of society, like 
an exploit of Robin Hood or Rob Roy, or 
even of some highwayman on Bagshot 
Heath. Until the other year, if not to the 
present day, the unfaltering loyalty of 
the warlike Samurais to their feudal lords 
was similar in kind, if not in intensity, to 
that which has immortalized the Forty- 
seven Ronins. Suicides on the point of 
honour were just as common lately as 
then, and were often committed with far 
less reason. Thus Mr. Mitford tells. us 
how, so late as 1868, a man had solemnly 
disembowelled himself among the graves 
of the Ronins, simply because he had 
been refused admission among the fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Chosiu; and no 
one seemed to think the proceeding any- 
thing but natural. An individual act may 
be prompted by fanaticism or insanity ; 
but there is no misinterpreting the annals 
of the recent wars. One of the most 
striking instances we can recall is fur- 
nished by the repeated revolts of that 
Prince of Chosiu, the warlike and turbu- 
lent daimio of Naguto. Chosiu took the 
field in 1864 with fifty thousand men; 
and of course, in any ordinary war, the 
men he nourished would naturally follow 
him. But he flew at high game, and 
actually assaulted the palace of the 
Mikado. Now the explanation of the 
late revolution offered by Iwakaura, the 
present premier, and other leading’ poli- 
ticians, is, that it has its springs in the 
profound reverence of the nation for the 
person and office of the Mikado —a rev- 
erence which survived the usurpation of 
his authority by the Shoguns cong, * a 
period of seven hundred years. et 
Chosiu’s troops stood by him in his deed 
of sacrilege, and they fought gallantly, 
though the assault failed. The Shogun 
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and the. daimios .in alliance with him 
turned out, and came to the rescue. 
Chosiu had to succumb to the forces of 
the League; he and his son shaved their 
heads and retired from public life to sanc- 
tuary in a temple, just as the beaten mon- 
archs of early Christian monarchies were 
sometimes permitted to withdraw into 
convents. His contrition and submis- 
sion were both feigned ; but, to give a 
lively colour to them, and to carry off his 
part successfully, he informed his great 
officers who had headed his troops that it 
was his pleaure they should perform hara- 
kiri. Then he duly transmitted the 
heads of these stanch friends of his to 
the Shogun by way of vouchers. A more 
cruel, cowardly, and treacherous proceed- 
ing —one better fitted to alienate the 

ections of the most loyal subjects —it 
is difficult to conceive. Yet in the follow- 
ing year, when he was again in the field, 
his men followed him as loyally as ever, 
although the military odds were all 
against him, and although in the dis- 
turbed state of the country they could 
have deserted him with absolute im- 
punity. , 

But in truth, not only was there blind 
devotion among the men-at-arms to their 
immediate chiefs, but a most deferential 
submission among all classes to those 
above them. First came the nobles, then 
the soldiers, then the agriculturists, arti- 
sans, traders. The men who tilled the 
ground held high honour comparatively 
in the social hierarchy; but they sub- 
mitted in resigned acquiescence to the 
imposts of their landlords, until some- 
times when their burdens became at last 
absolutely intolerable. To venture on 
remonstrance or appeal needed heroism 
almost as self-sacrificing as that which 
animated the Ronins; and next to the 
tale of the Forty-seven, the story in Mit- 
ford which is most characteristic is that 
of the oa of Sakur4. Ségord is head- 
man of a village in a district which is be- 
ing ground to the dust by exactions. 
The miserable inhabitants take heart of 
grace and petition their lord, who is an 
absentee proprietor residing in Yeddo. 
They take nothing by their petition but a 
warning not to do it again. Driven to 
desperation, Ségord, knowing full well 
what he has to expect in any case, re- 
solves on appeal to the Shogun, stops 
him as Richie Moniplies stopped King 
James, and thrusts a petition into his 
litter. The “sifflication” is favourably 
received, the truth of its contents being 
admitted on inquiry—things must have 
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come to a melancholy pass with the vil- 
lagers before such an act of insubordina- 
tion was approved — and the lord is com- 
manded to do justice. He dare not 
disobey the Shogun, but Ségord is his, to 
deal with as he pleases; nor does the 
Shogun, in the full plenitude of his pow- 
er, feel it his province to interpose for 
the unlucky villager’s protection. Ségord 
is condemned to crucifixion, with his wife 
and family. The population of the dis- 
trict he has saved are full of sympathy, 
although not greatly surprised. Ségord 
is alost man, they see ; indeed, his life is 
forfeited by custom, if not by law. But 
they make an effort to save his wife and 
children, and nothing can be more thor- 
oughly Japanese than the quaint wordling 
of their petition. “With deep fear we 
humbly venture ” — “ With reverence and 
joy we gratefully acknowledge the favour,” 
squeezed out of this vindictive lord — 
“With fear and trembling we recognize 
the justice of Sdgord’s sentence.” Sé6- 
gord has been “ guilty of a heinous crime.” 
“In his case we reverently admit there 
can be no reprieve.” : 

In fact, when we established relations 
with Japan, it was a federation of feudal 
despotisms, administered more or less 
benevolently according to the individual 
dispositions of the daimios, and all nomi- 
nally subjected to the Shogun, who was 
despotic within his own territories, and 
so far as his power extended beyond 
them. The great daimios resided for a 
good part of the year in Yeddo, the 
Shogun’s capital, in vast palaces that 
covered whole quarters. The barracks 
of potentates like Satsuma or Chosiu had 
accommodation for 10,000 or 15,000 men, 
and were often overflowing. And these 
formidable body-guards were not regu- 
larly drilled and disciplined troops. They 
were reckless swashbucklers, idle and 
penniless, for their bread literally de- 
pended on their masters, and they sub- 
sisted on the daily rations of rice by 
which their masters measured their in- 
comes. We have seen how lightly life is 
held by all classes; and these men were 
trained from their boyhood to show con- 
tempt for death. Not aman of the gen- 
tlemen among them but had been regu- 
larly instructed in the ceremonial of the 
hara-kiri, with the view of dying with 
dignity and credit should he ever bé con- 
demned to solemn suicide. The Japanese 
youths were taught to die as boys with 
us are taught to dance. Not a man 


among them but would have thought him- 
self honoured at being singled out to 
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commit an assassination on his prince’s 
behalf, and who would not have felt his ° 
mission the more flattering had he been 
commanded to make himself a scapegoat, 
and keep his prince’s counsel. They 
were far quicker to take murderous hints 
than the duller brains of the Barons to 
whom Henry spoke so plainly, when he 
longed to be rid of the overbearing 
Becket. Without hints of any sort they 
understood the spirit of their masters’ 
minds, and knew they could rely upon the 
protection of their chesune should they 
come home red-handed after cutting down 
a foreigner. Even when they went 
abroad with no particular design — when 
they were swaggering about in the tea- 
houses with those naked blades of theirs, 
the keener of which are warranted to cut 
through three corpses at a blow—the 
temptation to have a slash at a passing 
foreigner must often have been almost 
irresistible. As we remarked before, the 
wonder is, not that foreigners were occa- 
sionally slaughtered, but that a single in- 
dividual of them was suffered to exist. 
When a crime was committed, and the 
Shogun declared, in answer to remon- 
strances, that his justice was baffled, it is 
more than likely that he generally spoke 
the truth. It might have puzzled a 
daimio to detect a culprit among the 
crowd of his followers, although, no 
doubt, had he declared that a scapegoat 
was wanted, there would have been keen 
competition for the honourable service. 
Such were the daimios and their retain- 
ers when the American and European 
war squadrons were prevailing on the 
Shogun to give us access to the country. 
So long as the daimios were courteous to 
the Shogun, and spoke reverentially of 
the Mikado, they had pretty much carte 
blanche to do as they pleased even in 
Yeddo. In their own dominions they 
were absolute. They were very bigoted ; 
the chief of them were very rich; they 
had good reason to be satisfied with the 
island-empire they had locked themselves 
up in; they dreaded change; they de- 
tested foreigners, and especially despised 
them in their capacity of traders, the 
f£apacity in which the strangers claimed 
admission to Japan. They had formed 
their idea of Europeans, Christians, and 
traders, from the Dutch they penned 
up in Nagasaki harbour,—for their 
intercourse with the Portuguese was an 
old story. The abject submission of 
these Dutch strangers must have con- 
firmed the Japanese in their contempt 
for the trading classes. For the sake of 
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profit, the Dutch had consented to all 
manner of inflictions and restrictions ; 
and it had been the consistent policy of 
the authorities to degrade them in the eyes 
of the people. They were shut up in an 
artificial island ; they had to senda sol- 
emn deputation annually to play the 
mountebanks in the presence of the 
Mikado by way of court ceremony; they 
were said to have renounced their reli- 
gion by trampling on the symbol of their 
salvation, although that may have been 
calumny. So when Commodore Perry 
sailed his squadron into Yeddo Bay in 
the summer of 1853, the Japanese no 
doubt believed that he brought a fresh 
batch of humble petitioners for toleration. 
They were quickly undeceived, and the 
American took a bold line from the first. 
He spoke as equal to equal, with an in- 
sinuation of unknown resources in re- 
serve that was calculated to impress an 
intelligent people. On shore he could 
have done nothing, and the followers of 
a daimio of the third class might have 
disposed of the party of marines he might 
have landed. But then, on the other 
hand, he was invulnerable at sea. There 
his squadrons were floating in the hither- 
to inviolate waters of the Empire, flaunt- 
ing their dragon pendants with the stripes 
and stars, and resolutely declining to be 
put off with speeches, either soft or im- 
perious. He was mistaken, like the rest 
of the world, as to who was the legal sov- 
ereign ; but he was aware that the Shogun 
was actual ruler, and he declined to enter 
into negotiations with anybody but 
officials of the highest rank. There he 
was, and there he seemed likely to stay. 
For the Japanese had no navy in their 
archipelago, although the light coasting 
vessels that scouted about their enemy’s 
ships were models of grace and skilful 
construction in their way. 

We have no intention of even sketch- 
ing in outline the history of negotiations 
since the Americans first broke ground 
in their straight-forward fashion. We 
will only repeat that they went the right 
way to work with their practical sagacity ; 
and very soon—such was the force of 
their example —the Dutch actually got 
up from their knees, and provoked a snub 
by their sudden change of demeanour. 
In the earliest days of foreign interposi- 
tion, we think we can comprehend the 
progress of thought and the shifting rela- 
tions of parties in the empire. The Mi- 
kado had nothing to sayin the matter, 
and probably neither he nor his Court 
nobles felt any great interest in it. The 
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Shoguns had administered the realm for 
centuries, and it was the province of the 
Shoguns to deal with those importunate 
barbarians. The daimios were disgusted 
with the overweening pretensions of the 
new arrivals ;' they detested them _hearti- 
ly, with the strange forms of civilization 
they had imported, and they resented the 
Shogun not having got rid of them at 
once. As for the Shogun, he was vety 
sensible of ‘the increasing pressure he 
was being subjected to. Sharp and intel- 
ligent like all his countrymen, he made it 
his business to find out what forces those 
intrusive foreigners could dispose of, and 
to discover whether they were in a posi- 
tion to make good their promises. For 
while they hinted that he must be co- 
erced in case of recalcitrancy, they were 
very eloquent as to all he would gain 
were he only to give in to them with 
a good grace. At first, unquestionably, 
it was his purpose to get credit with 
his countrymen by throwing dust in 
the strangers’ eyes, for his position was 
excessively delicate and dangerous, as 
events have proved. As the strangers 
would not blinded, he had to choose 
the lesser of two evils: he went in for 
the speculative alternative of obtaining 
for himself and his country great gains 
by means of trade, at the risk of provok- 
ing unpopularity and strong animosities. 

e talk of the Shogun, for such seems 
to have been the successive policy of the 
men who filled the office while foreigners 
had anything to do with them. But in 
those few years the Shoguns changed 
fast. An acting regent was assassinatéd 
in broad day close to the very gates of 
his palace ; while one, if not two others, 
died under strong suspicion of poison. 
But in reality it was the last of the 
Shoguns —the instigator of that auda- 
cious assassination of the regent — who 
voluntarily embodied in his conduct the 
policy that had been forced on his prede- 
cessors by the very decided line lie 
adopted. He hurried matters to the cri- 
sis that crushed the Shogunate. 

Yoshi Hisha,; a prince of the family of 
Mito, began to be so firmly persuaded of 
the profits of this foreign connection, 
that he fell under the suspicion of desir- 
ing to monopolize them for his own ad- 
vantage. Seventeen years had elapsed 
since Commodore Perry’s arrival in Jap- 
anese waters, and the daimios all the 
time had been in process of conversion to 
European ideas. Satsuma had been bom- 
barded in his capitalof Kagosima. A de- 
scent had been made on Chosiu’s territo- 
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ries, in retaliation for his firing upon pass- 
ing shipping; his batteries had been 
spiked in the straits of Nagasaki, and the 
obstructions cleared away that he had laid 
down in their intricate channel. The 
daimios had learned the value of European 
weapons, and the comparative worthless- 
ness of theirown. They had begun to buy 
armour-plated steamers and rifled guns ; 
but each was nervously apprehensive that 
his neighbour might get the start of him. 
What chance had a body of irregular 
swordsmen clothed in chain-armour, with 
regularly drilled battalions armed with 
breech-loaders? And there was the 
Shogun at head-quarters treating me 
with the foreigners ; increasing a strengt 
they were already jealous of, and which 
had no superstitious sanction, like that of 
the Mikados. He made concession of 
treaty ports after a great show of resist- 
ance, and all of them were in territories 
that were under his personal control. The 
eighteen great feudatories could only 
conduct their transactions with the stran- 
gers through the intermediacy of the 
Shogun’s officers; the Prince of Satsu- 
ma being perhaps an exception, for he 
always kept himself on a’somewhat ex- 
ceptional footing. At first these feuda- 
tories had been as bitterly opposed to 
new-fangled innovations as our English 
squires when their properties were threat- 
éned by the railway companies. Now, 
like the Englishmen, when they saw that 
money was being lavished all around 
them, they recognized their mistake, and 
tried to retrieve it. They were eager for 
opening treaty ports of their own; and 
the Shogun, who saw that discontent was 
rife, and war imminent in any case, was 
more resolved than ever not to concede 
these. Were the war to break out, arms 
might counterbalance numbers, and he 
had no idea of renouncing what advan- 
tage he possessed in the way of obtain- 
ing superior equipments. Already it ap- 
ere that the warlike prince of Nagato 

ad managed to get the start of him in 
that respect, probably in great measure 
by way of contraband trade, if trade may 
be called contraband when the rebellious 
potentate was strong enough and bold 
enough to carry it on in defiance of his 
superior. 

While the Shogunate was being threat- 
ened by this formidable coalition, it oc- 
curred to both parties to turn to the Mi- 
kado. In the seven hundred years of the 
Shogunate it had been the interest and 
policy of the reigning Shogun to ignore 
the empereur fainéant of Kioto ; and this 
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policy of neglect had succeeded so well 
that the daimios had come to regard the 
Mikado as a phantom. When Lord Elgin 
and Baron Gros had treated with the Sho- 
gun as mer ay sovereign, that usurping 
dignitary had left them in their mistake ; 
and when the treaties were solemnly 
signed and sealed, no one else had cared 
to undeceive them. Indeed, what had 
once been usurpation had since been 
sanctioned by time and custom; and if 
prescription and acquiescence go for any- 
thing in a matter of the kind, the Shogun 
was sovereign by acquiescence of the 
Mikado. If might as well as right had 
remained with the Shoguns, we should 
have heard nothing of reviving the tem- 
poral supremacy of the Mikados. But 
the intercourse with the foreigners had 
shaken the political and social relations 
of the country to their foundation. The 
influence of the Shogun had depended 
not so much on his personal territorial 
power as on a solidarity of interest with 
the most powerful daimios ; for the Sho- 
gunate was not hereditary in a single 
family, but elective among four of the 
leading houses. Now the daimios being 
divided against themselves, the Shogun 
who was their chief began to totter. The 
hostile daimios had bethought theme 
selves of flying the Mikado’s flag, thus 
turning the tables on the Shogun, and 
declaring him a rebel de jure. The last 
but one of the Shoguns was a lad and a 
puppet, but those who advised him made 
counter-advances to the Mikado in self- 
defence, thus accepting the false position 
the hostile daimios had made for them. 
The last of the Shoguns, elected from .a 
rival family — he was a cadet of the pow- 
erful family of Mito— was a singularly 
clear-sighted man, and probably he dis- 
cerned the signs of the times as plainly as 
anybody. He accepted office with pre- 
tended reluctance ; by certain stipulations 
he insisted upon, he admitted himself to 
be merely a viceroy and commander-in- 
chief, charged with carrying out the wish- 
es of the Mikado and leading the forces 
of the empire. He was ambitious, no 
doubt, or he would not have put himself 
forward in these troublous times ; but his 
ambition was regulated by sound judg- 
ment. By taking ofhce on the terms he 
did, he opened for his ambition a double 
alternative. Things might settle back 
into the old position, in which case he 
might again be — de facto, as his 
predecessors had been. Or if the Sho- 
gunate was doomed, as was much more 





likely, he might resign his state without 
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loss of dignity, and still remain the fore- 
most man in the country, administering 
affairs as minister of the Mikado. It 
would only be exchanging his residence 
in Yeddo for a residence in Kioto. 
Things turned out as he probably ex- 
pected, and we need not trace their his- 
tory. The Shogun was driven to abdi- 
cate, but he had to abdicate under the 
ressure of unsuccessful campaigns, and 
ar too late for the fulfilment of that alter- 
native hope of his. The victors spared 
his life and his property; and although 


he has since been recalled to inferior | i 


office, it is probable that he has passed 
from the history of Japan. One sharp 
successful war had dispossessed him. A 
second campaign dispgsed of his north- 
eastern allies, who had tried to revenge 
and restore him, in their jealousy of the 
south-western daimios. The Mikado re- 
mains, nominally, absolute master ; actu- 
ally, exercising such an authority as none 
either of his predecessors or of the Sho- 
guns had ever exercised in the long an- 
nals of the empire. He—or his advisers 
— lost not a moment in putting his newly- 
regained powers to thetest. They struck 
while the metal was hot with a vengeance, 
and sent showers of sparks flying over the 
length and breadth of the country, that 
might have caused explosions everywhere 
among a far less inflammable people. 
Yet, until the other day, everything 
passed off peaceably ; and now we are 
assured that the recent disturbances are 
a mere question of the popularity of a 
foreign war. We ask ourselves question 
upon question, and can find satisfactory 
answers to none of them, if we are to 
judge by historical precedent elsewhere, 
or our ideas of human nature all the world 
over. Who were the real promoters of 
the revolution? Were they the four 
great daimios whose names have been 
put forward so conspicuously, or were 
they adroit wire-pullers in humbler ranks, 
who made use of their great men for their 
own purposes? What was the spell they 
used to subvert the most sacred institu- 
tions, to conciliate the feelings and the 
prejudices of the nation? Did it all ori- 
ginate —as we are told it originated —in 
a profound veneration for the Mikado’s 
person and office? How came it that the 
victorious daimios were prevailed upon 
to execute a happy despatch —to part 
with their authority and their lands, and 
their formidable military following? 
Then there are a variety of other ques- 
tions, with respect to the future, scarcely 
less interesting, and of more practical 
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consequence; We should be glad to 
_know, for example, who are the real rulers 
‘of the country ; what is the actual state 
of feeling under the apparent calm ; how 
the foreigners are regarded, for they have 
undoubtedly been at the bottom of every- 
thing ; what has become of the hordes of 
disbanded swordsmen whose occupation 
is gone, and who are reduced to penury ; 
whether the secularized and disendowed 
priests of a once popular religion still re- 
tain their hold on their devotees, and are 
disposed to preach.a holy war by invok- 
ing the-support of the interests that have 
por Ser And last, but not least, comes 
the financial question; indeed it must 
take precedence of all the others, in 
states that rank as Japan aspires to do. 
Will the new financial machinery, so sud- 
denly improvised, support the strain of 


those heavy burdens that are the conse- 
— imitation of all 


uence of this 
things European 

On all these points we own we can 
hazard nothing better than conjecture ; 
and it is the very uncertainty in which 
they are.involved that has induced us to 
call attention to affairs in Japan. The 
most trustworthy authorities frankly con- 
fess themselves puzzled, while more 
credulous individuals are content to ac- 
cept Japanese explanations — which is 
simply absurd. Only time can elicit the 
truth, and time is likely to bring it out 
speedily, if matters keep moving as they 
have been doing hitherto. It is possible 
that some of these problems may be left 
unsolved for the benefit of posterity, for 
we are never likely to have better means 
of forming an opinion than at present,— 
and at present we are all abroad —as to 
the action of the insurgent daimios, for 
instance, and the use hey made of the 
Mikado’s name. Iwakaura, the present 
prime minister, volunteered an explana- 
tion to Baron Hiibner, the Austrian dé- 
wens: whose account of Japan is the 

st that has lately been published. Iwa- 
kaura’s explanation was that the Sho- 
unate had been accumulating a heavy 
oad of unpopularity, while the principle 
of veneration for the Mikado had re- 
mained profoundly rooted in every heart 
in the country. In other words, it only 
needed an appeal to that veneration to 
work miracles; when by a sudden pro- 
cess, resembling that of religious revivals 
in our own country, it softened simulta- 
neously the hearts of all the daimios ina 
moment of intense political agitation, and 
made them sacrifice, in evidence of their 
sincerity, everything they had most 
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dearly cherished. These unselfish con- 
verts to a patriotic principle commenced 
their revolt with a combined attack on the 
palace of the Mikado, and a violation of 
the sanctity of his sacred person. Hav- 
ing once mastered his person, they sent 
out their proclamations in his name ; 
and in the ecstatic sublimity of its re- 
viving faith, the country resigned itself to 
the most revolutionary measures, ignor- 
ing all that was suspicious in the trans- 
action. We may grant readily enough 
that the people prudently pretended a 
faith they did not feel, and shrank from 
trying conclusions with the forces of the 
victorious princes. But what are we to 
think of the conduct of the daimios them- 
selves? The princes of Satsuma, Cho- 
siu, Hitzen, and Tosa had overthrown the 
Shogun, apparently because he was men- 
acing their feudal authority, or at least 
because he seemed likely to increase his 
own in virtue of his more intimate rela- 
tions with the strangers. And the first 
step they took after this victory was to 
resign all they had been fighting for, and 
infinitely more than any one would have 
dreamed of exacting of them, even had 
they been prostrated in a series of disas- 
trous campaigns. They volunteered the 


abolition of the feudal system, to which 


they owed their very existence. They 
offered guarantees for their sincerity by 
resigning the bulk of their vast territories 
into the possession of the Crown. They 
surrendered their valued titles of honour. 
They consented to receive Crown préfets 
into their hereditary dominions, to ad- 
minister them absolutely in the name of 
the central authority. In further proof 
ef straightforward dealing, they consented 
to direct upon Yeddo all the troops they 
did not disband, with all that matériel of 
war whose costly accumulation had prob- 
ably been at the bottom of the overthrow 
of the Shogun. 

Let us admit, for the sake of argument, 
that the four leaders of the movement 
did all this for a blind—that they knew 
they could make better use of their men 
and madérze/ at the capital than in their 
outlying dominions. The admission is 
quite inconsistent with the fact that six- 
and-thirty other daimios, openly opposed 
to the movement, or else outsiders, imi- 
tated them blindly. The memorable-doc- 
ument, the protocol of the political hara- 
kiri they were executing, was drawn up 
by the Minister Kido, who has taken a 
leading partin the revolution all along. 
‘Till then Kido had been a simple Samu- 
tai of the Prince of Chosiu, and his re- 
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markable ability and sagacity are beyond 
all dispute. This is one of the passages 
embodied in his famous State paper: 
“* The place where we live is the property 
of the Mikado, and the food we eat is 
grown by his subjects. How then can 
we make the land we possess our own ?” 
It is as audacious a bit of humour as we 
have ever come across, considering what 
manner of men they were whose ideas it 
professed to embody. These were the 
men who had made themselves unconsti- 
tutionally absolute in the course of seven 
hundred years, and it was late in the day 
to ask so delicate a question without a 
syllable of apology for deferring it so 
long. Yet if the daimios have been play- 
ing a game hypocritically in their own 
ambitious interests, it must be admitted 
that the game is a very desperate one. 
They had so very little to gain, and so 
very much to lose. Only one of them 
could attain to a dictatorship, and that he 
could not make hereditary ; while the 
rest have in any case taken a step they 
cannot recede from, even should they 
care to provoke a counter-revolution. 
There is no restoring a feudal system 
that has been the gradual growth of cen- 
turies. They have broken up their clans, 
and subverted the castes on which their 
feudal supremacy depended. Their dis- 
banded swordsmen are seeking service in 
the national army, or betaking themselves 
to the agriculture and handicrafts they 
used formerly to despise. Either they 
have been hoodwinked into the most un- 
paralleled act of abnegation recorded in 
history, or in their short-sighted ambition 
they have been guilty of a most egregious 
and suicidal piece of folly. 

It is possible that their self-sacrifice 
may be for the permanent benefit of the 
empire; and that Japan may date a new 
era of prosperity from the self-denying 
ordinance promulgated by its nobles. In 
the course of half-a-dozen years, Japan 
has transformed itself into a civilized 
kingdom, and has advanced itself more 
decidedly in many respects than some of 
the ancient monarchies of Europe. It 
has State Councils and Privy Councils — 
a house of representatives, subdivided 
into committees ; it has sixty-six arron- 
dissements, each with its préfet; it has 
railways and telegraphs, mints and edu- 
cational establishments with European 
professors ; it has sent its legations 
abroad, resident or with roving commis- 
sions; and it has a national debt that 
bids fair to increase rapidly if the credit 
of the country holds good. But if the 
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successive coatings of civilized varnish 
have not been laid on far too quick, the 
atmosphere of Japan must be altogether 
exceptional. The revolution was in no 
sense a popular one, whatever its pro- 
moters may allege. If the people have 
the vigour of intellect they are credited 
with, the country must be pregnant with 
the elements of discontent and disturb- 
ance. There are the inferior daimios, 
whose teeth have been filed, and whose 
claws have been cut, and who must be- 

in to repent their surrender when they 

come conscious of their comparative 
impotency. There are the priests of 
Buddha, who may consider the permis- 
sion to marry but poor compensation for 
the loss of the endowments and offerings 
they could have afforded to marry upon. 
There are the lower orders, who used to 
flock in crowds to the temples of Bud- 
dha, and who are now commanded to go 
back to the established church, and re- 
turn to the more orthodox worship of 
Shinto. There is the vexatious imposi- 
tion of increased taxes, which must be 
rigorously enforced if the Government 
is to pay its way. In old times the feu- 


dal vassals paid contributions in kind; 
and they paid nothing or very little when 


the rice crop was a failure. In old times 
it was only the agriculturists who paid, 
and the industrial and commercial classes 
escaped altogether. Now, all are rated 
alike. Nor is the Government content 
to interfere merely with the consciences 
and the pockets of its subjects — both 
of them points on which men are ex- 
tremely sensitive all the world over, It 
extends its initiatory regulations to their 
persons, and nothing is too great or too 
small to be legislated for in elaborate de- 
tail. Now-a-days the greatest nobles are 
denied the liberty of living where they 
please. Formerly, they were bound to 
spend half the year in the capitol of the 
Mikado; now, they must pass the whole 
of the twelve months there, and are for- 
bidden to reside on their patrimonial do- 
mains. It may be right to put a stop to 
the sale of young girls, and to restrict 
the unbounded licence of divorce. But 
it was a strong measure to lay down 
sumptuary laws for the ladies’ toilets, 
and to compel every Japanese to cut his 
top-lock and let his hair grow all over his 
head. These miscellaneous measures of 
all sorts and sizes may be right and wise 
in themselves, or they may not. But 
this much seems certain, that no nation 
with a real capacity for progress and self- 
education can sit down complacently 
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and contentedly under legislation at once 
so trivial and imperious. 

In making our rapid summary of the 
vested interests that have been injured 
or outraged, we have left one class for 
special mention, because our country- 
men settled in Japan are specially con- 
cerned in its future. 'We have no means 
of estimating the numbers of the dis- 
banded Samurais. We only know that 
each of the daimios used to entertain a 
host of these irregulars, according to his 
degree and the extent of his revenues ; 
that, as we said, Satsuma and Hitzen 
thought nothing of bringing fifty thousand 
men into the field, or of keeping a fifth of 
that number on permanent garrison duty at 
Yeddo. And we know that, roughl 
speaking, the new national army, inc = 
ing the line and the imperial guard, con- 
sists of no more than some thirty infan- 
try battalions. A few of the Samurais 
have taken service with the Government ; 
the rest are thrown on their wits and : the 
world. These are the men who would 
have turned Ronins afew years ago, 
roaming the country in search of reck- 
less adventure. Some very inadequate 
provision has been made for them by the 
legislature, and they are officially recom- 
mended to betake themselves to more 
peaceful professions. Even were they 
ready and willing to do so, it must be 
long before industrial society could absorb 
so many individuals utterly unfitted by 
previous training for ordinary work. But 
in reality, work of any kind must be in- 
tensely repugnant to their training and 
tastes. It is derogating from their supe- 
riority of caste, and renouncing their 
esprit de corps. Agricultu-e is relatively 
respectable ; but it can-scarcely be pleas- 
ant for a Court swashbuckler to exchange 
the sword for the spade. As for handi- 
crafts, they are contemptible, and com- 
merce is still more so. Thus these men 
who are strong enough to coerce the com- 
munity, and who possibly might get the 
better of the troops of the State in spite 
of breech-loaders and rifled field-pieces, 
have everything in the world to gain by a 
revolution. Even domestic disturbances 
or a foreign war would restore them 
in the mean time their old occupation. 
And in the event either of a revolution 
or an émeute, what would be their feel- 
ings towards foreign merchants and the 
foreign legations ? for it is certainly for- 
eign interfefence that has turned their 
world upside down. 

So far as we cam judge, a knot of able 
and pushing statesmen are the only -per- 
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sons who as yet have profited by the 
changes, and all of these are adventurers 
more or less. There are Iwakaura, who 
is Provisional Prime Minister ; and San- 
jo, who was President of the Council. 
Both are men of the first rank and con- 
nections, but they are both taken from 
th: class of the Kugos or nobles of the 
Court of the Mikade, and the Kugos had 
neither the territorial influence nor war- 
like following of the daimios. There is 
Kido, whom we have already spoken of, 
perhaps the ablest of them all; and there 
is Okuma. Kido came to power as del- 
egate for the Chosiu clan, as Okuma for 
the Hijen, and Itagaki for the Satsuma ; 
and previous to the revolution, Kido was 
nothing but an ordinary Samurai, while 
Okuma was a humble student on his pro- 
motion. Whether they worked upon 
more powerful men or were put forward 
by them, it appears clear that at the pres- 
ent moment they actually direct the 
State policy. In other words, the formid- 
able elements of the old society are be- 
ing dexterously set off against each 
other, by sleight-of-hand or shrewdness 
of brain. The recent troubles are said 


to have arisen out of the question of the 
Corea war, and it is reported that they 
have been pretty nearly suppressed. Yet 


the symptoms were very ominous. There 
was an attempt to assassinate Iwakaura, 
which nearly proved successful; and 
men who ar? well informed assure us 
that the mutiny in the island of Kiusiu 
is believed to have been fomented by 
those princes of Satsuma, Tosa, and 
Chosiu, who already begin to repent the 
precipitate surrender of their feudal pow- 
ers. Be that as it may, itis certain that 
the disbanded Samurais must have set 
their hearts upon a foreign war, and that 
the pacific policy of the present Minister 
must have gone far to aggravate the pre- 
vailing discontent. We hope the best, 
because everything we have lately seen 
of-them assures us that the Japanese 
have great capabilities for improvement. 
But just because they have great capa- 
bilities, because they have shown them- 
selves thoughtful and intelligent, with 
quick feelings and earnest convictions, 
we can hardly help apprehending the 
worse. The Ministry who have made 
the revolution must understand their 
countrymen far better than we do, 
and may be able to guide it through 
shoals and breakers. In any case, the 
progress of events must speedily give us 
a clue to the dénouement of the historical 
drama. 


THE THIRD EMPIRE. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE THIRD EMPIRE. 

THE quarrel between the Legitimists 
and the Orleanists seems to have become 
too bitter and too declared to leave any 
room for a reconciliation, and a necessary 
consequence of that quarrel is the final 
exclusion from the throne of both branch- 
es of the Bourbons. The Comte de 
Chambord has made a Legitimist and an 
Orleanist restoration alike imposssible. 
His obstinacy has prevented him from 
accepting the Crown for himself, and at 
the ‘same time it has stirred up so much 
anger against the Orleanists in the minds 
of his followers that it is very doubtful 
whether even if he were now to die the 
Legitimists would consent to transfer 
their allegiance to the Comte de Paris. 
Without the Legitimists, it is needless to 
say, a Royalist restoration is out of the 
question. The hereditary Monarchists 
being thus cleared out of the way, the 
field is open to the Republicans and the 
Imperialists. If this fact were as ap- 
parent to Frenchmen as it is to outsiders, 
the prospects of the Republic would be 
very much better than they are. The 
progress which it made under M. Thiers 
was in every way remarkable, and though 
the Imperialist reaction is already strong, 
and is every day growing stronger, there 
is little doubt that if the Assembly pro- 
claimed the Republic at this moment, 
and then appealed to its constituents to 
say whether it had done well, the answer 
would be an unmistakable affirmative. 
But this is precisely what to all appear- 
ance the Assembly cannot be got to do. 
Very little dependence can be placed upon 
a working majority of one, and this is the 
outside support which the Republic can 
at present command in the Chamber. It 
is true that if the Orleanists were to come 
over in a body to the Left the whole as- 
pect of affairs would be changed, and a 
time will probably come when the Orlean- 
ists will have brought themselves to do 
this. Bit the question is whether this 
time will come soon enough to exercise 
any real influence upon events. The ad- 
hesion of the Right Centre now would 
establish the Republic, the adhesion of 
the Right Centre at some future day may 
only give the Republic a larger band of 
mourners. 

This inability of the Assembly to found 
any settled Government cannot but force 
the nation to consider what chances there 
are of founding a settled Government 
without the Assembly, and if once 





Frenchmen take seriously to thinking 





THE THIRD EMPIRE. 


about this the return of the Empire is as 
good as assured. It is the only Govern- 
ment that can appeal directly to the peo- 
ple without making itself distrusted by 
the people. If the Republicans were to 
try to sever themselves from the Assem- 
bly, they would throw away their only 
chance of victory. It is in the new power 
they have displayed of enlisting sober 
politicians in their ranks, and of adapting 
themselves to parliamentary necessities, 
that the origin of their popularity is to 
be looked for. But the Empire can afford 
to be democratic because in the hands of 
Napoleon III. Imperialism was not asso- 
ciated with disorder. If we imagine an 
intelligent Frenchman, ready to give the 
Republic a fair trial if it can but succeed 
in getting itself tried fairly, seeing the 
faults of the Empire as France has hither- 
to known it, but convinced, above all, of 
the necessity of having a Government 
which shall at any rate claim to be some- 
thing more than provisional, he might, as 
he looks at the growth of Imperialist 
ideas, reason something in this way: It 
is impossible not to see that the probabil- 
ity of an Imperialist restoration grows 
greater every day. Is there any reason 
to fear that the Third Empire will do as 
much harm to France as the Second Em- 
pire cid? The worst feature of the Sec- 
ond Empire was not the Emperor but the 
Emperor’s friends. Napoleon III. had 
been an adventurer all his life, and when 
he came to the throne he brought with 
him the companions with which such a 
career naturally surrounds a man. Na- 
poleon IV. will be better off in this re- 
spect. Death has taken away most of 
the advisers who did so much harm to his 
father, and his own chief adviser has been 
his father himself. Defeat, imprisonment, 
and exile must have cleared away man 

delusions from the ex-Emperor’s mind. 
At Chiselhurst probably he saw the faults 
and mistakes of his own career with a 
clearness of vision that came too late, and 
his son must have listened to and may 
have benefited by his father’s counsels. 
If ever the experience of one man can 
be of any use to another, the experience of 
Napoleon III. is likely to be useful to 
Napoleon IV. The only one of his 
father’s advisers who is left to the young 
Prince, M. Rouher, was mixed up, it is 
true, with most of the failures and vices 
of the Imperial administration; but a 
place of repentance must not be denied 
to politicians. There was a time when 
M. Thiers himself might have been ranked 
as an unscrupulous politician, M. Rouher 
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has seen the breakdown of one system, 
and he will hardly cate to build it up 
again without change or improvement. 
Even the points in which the Third Em- 
pire will be inferior to the Second — 
especially the absence of military or 
diplomatic prestige —will have a ten- 
dency to check the reproduction of the 
old mistakes.. It must be long before a 
French ruler can again be tempted to 
divert attention from home blunders by 
rushing into a foreign war, and the very 
circumstance that there will be no glory 
with which to dazzle the nation is a 
guarantee that popularity must be won 
in a more sober way. If Frenchmen take 
the Empire again, they will take it with 
their eyes open and of their own free 
choice. Consequently there will be noth- 
ing illegitimate about its origin, no birth 
mark which can only be got rid of by dan- 
gerous experiments in political chemistry. 
Napoleon IV. will have his reputation to 
make, and he can only make it by a 
course of steady good government. He 
will have been called to the throne in no 
paroxysm of enthusiasm. On the con- 
trary, the main foundation of his title 
will be the weariness of a’ nation which 
has been unable to keep France a Repub- 
lic or make it a Kingdom, and so comes 
back, by a process of exhaustion at once 
logical and political, to the only Govern- 
ment which is left. There is nothing in 
this position to turn a Sovereign’s head, 
nothing to blind him to the fact that the 
Empire has been re-established on the 
implied condition that it is to show itself 
different from what it has been. It will 
be a further advantage that, supposin 
the Empire to be again set up, it wi 
have no serious rival. Republicans and 
Royalists will each have tried their hand 
at giving the country settled institutions, 
and will each have failed. Governments 
which reign by an undisputed title com- 
monly improve as they go on. The exi- 
gencies of administration are found to re- 
uire the best'men that can be had, and 
the politicians who answer to this de- 
scription are induced by degrees to take 
hold of the only opportunities which are 
open to them. As to the depreciation of 
parliamentary government which is part 
of the Imperial theory, the spectacle of a 
a which will not dissolve itself 
and cannot be dissolved by any one else, 


and of an electorate which shows at every 
turn that it is not represented by the 
| Assembly and yet appears perfectly con- 


tent to remain unrepresented, is admira- 
bly calculated to soothe any undue sis- 
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ceptibility on this head. The most ardent 
lover of parliamentary government must 
admit that the existence of proper mate- 
rials out of which to construct it is a 
necessary condition of its successful 
cretion. 

It would not be easy to devise a con- 
clusive answer to these speculations. 
Thev are prompted by a spirit which in 
itself is a valuable element in political 
training, the desire to make the best of 
whit is inevitable. On the assumption 
that the Republic cannot be founded at 
once, the Empire is the only alternative 
that remains for France; and if this is 
admitted it is the business of a good citi- 
zen to look at the fair side of the prospect, 
in the hope that in this way he will be 
doing all in his power to make that fair 
side the true side. That there is another 
side to the prospect of the Empire is true, 
and the very fact that its return is so 
hateful to all moderate French politicians 
will of itself be a great impediment to a 
good choice of instruments. But this 
hostility on the part of moderate politi- 
cians may be modified if a Bonapartist 
restoration becomes inevitable, especially 
when it is remembered that it will be 
their own shortsighted dislike of the Re- 


public that will have opened the gates to 
its adversary. 


From The Spectator. % 


EXAMINATION-MARKS. 


THE Daily Telegraph tells us of the 
great triumph which the system of Ex- 
amination-marks has obtained by its 
extension to the science of Cookery, and 
gives us in proof questions with marks 
attached which have been set at South 
Kensington by the examiners in that 
great art to students emulous of diplo- 
mas. “A paper of twenty-five questions, 
in which a possible total of 1,099 marks 
can be reached, lies before us,” says the 
Telegraph of Wednesday. “ How would 
you grill a pound of rump-steak ?” asks 
the twelfth question. “ How would you 
prevent it from getting dried up? What 
time would it take to cook?” is a ques- 
tion for the perfect answering of which 
62 marks are allowed. Then comes,— 
“* How would you prepare a dish of mut- 
ton cutlets? Describe the whole process 
(45 marks).” “How would you make 
what is called melted butter ? (25 marks).” 
“ How would you prepare a cup of bright, 





clear, and fine-flavoured coffee? Which 
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of the various kinds of berries should you 
select, and what quantity of ground coffee 
would you aliow for each cup ? (25 marks).” 
This is indeed a great advancement for 
the Marks system, but hardly so great a 
one as the development given it the other 
day by a vacation party of University 
men who, in their delight at the.discrim- 
inating power of the system, agreed to 
give marks privately to every unit of 
beauty or sublimity Nature should pre- 
sent to them on their travels. and to com- 
pare their results on the close of their 
examining tour, when, so the report says, 
it was discovered that the various exam- 
iners had come to very near the same 
conclusion, not only as to the hills and 
river-reaches and waterfalls and glens 
which had passed in the Honours divis- 
ion, in the first division, and in the sec- 
ond division, and had been plucked alto- 
gether by these adventurous measurers 
of nature’s charms, but even as to the 
individual rank to be assigned to each in 
each class. The statement is definite 
enough, though we have no sufficient in- 
formation as to the beauties of nature 
which were “ gulfed ” or “ ploughed,” and 
whether the marks given were independ- 
ent of the weather in which the particular 
landscapes were seen, or were awarded 
to units of landscape and weather com- 
bined. One can imagine the Jungfrau in 
a storm of thunder and lightning coming 
out Senior Wrangler, but the Jungfrau in 
a day of mist and drizzle being very 
properly “gulfed.” Thus there must 
have been even more, much more, diffi- 
culty in deciding on the unit of phenome- 
non to which marks should be assigned, 
than Lady Barker, of the Kensington 
Cookery School, can ever have had in this 
respect, for a white soup, or a rump- 
steak, or a dish of melted butter, or a 
dish of cutlets, is a perfectly separable 
phenomenon, the absolute excellence of 
which cannot depend on any adjuncts, 
whether of climate or even of temper. If 
the University enthusiasts were really 
able to apply their mark system with any 
substantial agreement to the beauties of 
nature, it seems pretty clear that the 

would have been able to apply them wit 

certdinly greater success to the beauties 
of society. A woman or aman is at least 
as definite a phenomenon as a dish, and 
would clearly include everything in him 
or her calculated to impress a companion 
agreeably or the revérse. If the mark 
system could but be generalized, how 
happy it would make Mr. Galton! And 
why not? With a thousand marks’ scale 
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adopted. How could rye fairly compare 


for everything, it might be possible to 
determine that a perfect lobster patty 
should gain the same number of marks 
among dishes which “ Peter Plymley’s 
Letters ” should receive in the rank of 
political literature, or the late Henry 
Drummond among successful members 
of the House of Commons, or “ Mrs. Lir- 
riper’s Lodgings ” amongst Charles Dick- 
ens’s works. Perhaps the information 
thus conveyed might not be very definite, 
but then, as a very excellent examiner 
said the other day in a learned body, 
“Whenever I commit myself to a given 
number of marks as the exact equivalent 
of any candidate’s merit, I always feel I 
am telling lies ;” and if it is useful to 
commit yourself to a misleading scale of 
appreciation in judging of definite answers 
to questions, it may be useful to gener- 
alize the information so gained, and com- 
pare the place at which one candidate 
stands in one table of relative merit with 
that at which another stands in a quite 
different table of relative merit. 

No doubt, in carrying out minutely in 
practical life this fanciful mark system, 
the doubts which have already often oc- 
curred to puzzled examiners would repeat 
themselves. For instance; examiners 
have contended, we think justly, that it 
would be only right to give negative 
marks for answers which not only show 
ignorance, but betray so false a concep- 
tion of principles, that even the questions 
answered rightly must be right more by 
accident than through any intelligent 
comprehension of the subject. Such a 
principle, we think, should certainly be 
imported into the Cookery examination 
at South Kensington. If any one there 
replied that a mutton-chop should be fried, 
the candidate making so radical a mistake 
of principle should not ree no marks, 
but should have, say fifty, deducted from 
any he or she might otherwise gain. Of 
what account would it be that he or she 
could write out a description of the 
proper way of making short-crust, or of 
serving up a dish of grilled mushrooms, 
if, in the elementary fact of, all cooking, 
the use and abuse of the frying-pan, gross 
ignorance were shown? So, too, if any 
candidate declared that in order to make 
good tea, the tea should be allowed to 
“brew” for five or ten minutes, there 
should be no mercy shown to one so 
grossly ignorant of the first great princi- 
ple of tea. Again, in the vacation rambles 
of the enthusiasts for marks to whom we 
have referred, we have no doubt that a 
corresponding principle must have been 
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the relative beauties of two glacier-views, 
without deducting marks for the ugly des- 
olation of moraine and mud in any glacier 
landscape in which the moraine was a con- 
spicuous feature? How could you esti- 
mate the beauty of a Surrey heath, with- 
out taking off a great deal for such a blot 
upon it as a brick-field, with allits clay 
and hideous monotony of dull cubes? 
How could you give marks to an English 
village, without large deductions for ob- 
trusive pigstyes and advertising-boards 
covered with notices of all the papers 
that have the “largest circulation in the 
world,” and all the four-post bedsteads 
which are “sent free by post.” No 
doubt Mr. Boyce, who has an eccentric 
taste in pictorial art, is apt to introduce 
ground “to let on building leases,” with 
all its litter, into his clever pictures, but 
we think he must have some notion that 
painting should not deal by preference 
with the beautiful, but rather with the 
imitable,— and these things are certainly 
very easily imitable on canvas. Again, if 
ever marks should be applied, as they may 
one day be, in case our examining tourists 
follow up their own precedent, by young 
men to the qualities of young ladies, or 
vice versd, with the view of selecting asa 
partner for life the candidate who gains the 
largest number of marks in a competitive 
examination for general companionability, 
it will certainly be necessary to strike off 
marks very freely for what may be called 
negative qualities. If a thousand marks 
were the maximum that could be gained, 
age, of course, being previously deter- 
mined, a sagacious examiner would prob- 
ably allow too marks for beauty, 50 for 
elegance in dress, 400 for character — 
including sweetness of temper — 300 for 
activity of sympathy with the tastes and 
pursuits of others, and 150 for a general 
margin of unenumerated graces. But 
then, of course, under all these heads, it 
would be necessary to have the right of 
making large positive deductions. If a 
girl were not only plain, but vacant-faced, 
and yet had the languishing airs of a 
particular class of beauties, it would be- 
come necessary to make large positive 
deductions, both under some subordinate 
division, such as “ Sincerity,” of the head © 
of “ Character,” and also under the head 
of “ Beauty,” on the distinct ground that 
such a characteristic both grievously 
enhances every fault of feature and car- 
riage, and also gives an air of pinchbeck 
and falsehood to the character itself. 
So, too, if she not only did not dress well, 
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but insisted on wearing a jeweller’s shop 
on her hands and arms and in her ears, 
bell-pulls on her head, and fifty pounds 
weight of flounces about her skirts,— or 
on the other hand, on making herself hid- 
eously neat in close-fitting brown holland, 
without any touch of relief to the mo- 
notony of the dreary ensemble,— then, 
clearly, instead of allowing any marks for 
dress, a great many more should be de- 
ducted than the maximum which might 
have been gained. Again, if instead of 
being active in sympathy with the tastes 
and pursuits of others, she could talk of 
nothing but servants and shopping, and 
regarded all the occupations and thoughts 
of men as the kind of things which keep 
them “out of mischief,” bat have no 
meaning in themselves for the more ra- 


tional sex, clearly a minus quantity of |. 


300 would not be an inadequate apprecia- 
tion of so formidable a demerit. Just as 
a cook who sent up a potato in a sodden 
condition should hardly be allowed to 
take credit at all, even for a chef d’euvre 
in the shape of a mayonnaise ; just as a 
man who wore a blue coat with brass but- 
tons should be plucked for dress without 
even glancing at his hat, his tie, or his 
shirt-front ; just soa girl who could only 
gossip or giggle with girls, and not feel 
the least interest in any subject that men 
understand, should be rejected at once 
in an examination for companionability 
as a wife, without even weighing any of 
the Jer contras. 

But these are great subjects. Instead 
of flying so high,—though even this 
would hardly be so audacious as giving 
marks to woodland, mountain, and lake, 
to glacier and tempest, to dawn and sun- 
set, — we would suggest to those enthu- 
siasts for the mark system to take a hint 
from the Cookery School at South Ken- 
sington, and begin with more humble at- 
tempts. They might try giving marks to 
the various parties of the season, and 
publishing the estimates of the different 
examiners in the Morning Post, for the 
sake of ultimate comparison ; or estimat- 
ing in the same way the various orators 
at Exeter Hall, giving a negative quantity 
for every sign of Pecksniffian ostenta- 
tiousness and pretence. In that fashion 
they might gradually feel their way to the 
more elaborate use of marks for appre- 
ciating the character of an omelette or a 
sunrise on the plan now adopted at Ken- 
sington and by the enthusiasts of the 
University. But at present, the attempt 
has been too sudden for success. If the 
Recording Angel estimates our merits 
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MR. LOCKER’S “LONDON LYRICS.” 


and demerits by marks, even though he 
has the range of the whole series of num- 
bers between a negative infinity and a 
positive infinity, he must have had a very 
careful training in the method, to apply 
it with anything like justice. And per- 
haps, on the whole, human arithmetic is 
as yet hardly equal to the task of esti- 
mating by marks even the difference be- 
tween a good cup of tea and a bad one, 
much less the difference between the 
beauty of Venice and the beauty of Rot- 
terdam, or between the loveliness of a 
rainbow on the sea, and the loveliness of 
a triumphal arch decorated with flags and 
ribbons. 


From The Spectator. 
MR. LOCKER’S “LONDON LYRICS.” * 


THE number of editions which this 
little book has reached, — aided, we ad- 
mit, by periodical accessions, often of 
some of the best things in the volume to 
each edition, — shows sufficiently in itself 
that Mr. Locker has managed to hit the 
tone of the society for which he writes, 
and to give a delicate expression in verse 
to the eddies of hope and fear, of ambi- 
tion and humiliation, of laughter and 
tears, of pathos and persiflage, by which 
in turn the drawing-rooms of London are 
agitated. We should like Mr. Locker’s 
poems even better than we do —and we 
never take them up without being at- 
tracted to read on — if there were a little 
less of the persiflage of polite society, 
and rather more of those under-currents 
of true feeling which he so well knows at 
times how to sing for us, — but then we 
quite admit that if it were so, he would 
be less the poet of society, and more of 
the poet of feeling than he is. The couple 
of lyrics “ On an Old Muff,” the lines on 
“An Old Buffer,” even the piece called 
“ At Hurlingham,” but most of all the bit 
headed “Mr. Placid’s Flirtation,” and 
perhaps one or two others, are to our 
minds almost unworthy of the society in 
which they find themselves. They repre- 
sent, no doubt, something more than ¢rue 
phasés, perhaps the most common of all 
phases, of life in society ; but then they 
represent that element of life in society 
which makes one feel the frivolity and 
the dross of society, without conveying, 
even by an undertone, that that frivolity 
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and dross are painful and wearisome ; 
and this, lyrics, however light and unpre- 
tending, are almost bound, we think, in 
the name of poetry, to bring home to us. 
Mr. .Locker is very skilful in condensing 
the sneer, and the shallow mirth, and the 
shallower regrets of society into his 
verses ; but then he usually shows that 
he can do so much more, that he can put 
so true, though delicate, a note of pathos, 
so tender a gleam of affection, and so 
wholesome a touch of scorn, into his 
verse, that one is a little impatient of 
stanzas in which the polished vulgarities 
of the world are delineated in a tone of 
even half-sympathy. It seems to us that 
Mr. Locker’s humour is at its best when 
there is a touch of depth in it, asin the 
charming verses on “The Old Oak-tree 
at Hatfield Broadoak” and on “ Bramble- 
rise,” or the very happy ones on “A Hu- 
man Skull,” “The Housemaid,” “The 
Jester’s Moral,” “To Lina Oswald,” and 
most others; not but what his chiefly 
playful and bantering ones are often ex- 
tremely good, such as “To my Grand- 
mother,” “My Mistress’s Boots,” or 
“The Castle in the Air” which so grace- 
fully introduces the volume. But the 
finest of all Mr. Locker’s poems, to our 
taste, are those in which the jest passes 
into earnest, and the smile dies away in 
an emotion that is higher and keener, 
like the lines on “ The Unrealized Ideal,” 
“It might have been,” “The Widow’s 
Mite,” and. “‘ Her quiet resting-place is 
far away.” ‘The only poems we do not 
like, and which seem to us unworthy of 
Mr. Locker, are those, comparatively few 
we admit, in which the levity of society 
gives the key-note not only to the picture 
(for that it must do), but to the back- 
ground of the picture also. Nor do we 
care much for the merely sentimental 
ones, such as those on “ Gerty’s Glove” 
and “Gerty’s Necklace,” where the sen- 
timent strikes us as too superficial for 
the serious manner, or the manner as too 
little tempered with playfulness for the 
superficial character of the sentiment. 
We have said too much, however, of 
the few exceptions to the easy and grace- 
ful pleasantry or pathos of this attractive 
volume, and will now give some illustra- 
tions of Mr. Locker’s success in different 
manners. We will take the first, from 
“My Neighbour Rose,” a playful little 
oem, for the whole of which we have 
ardly room, but two verses of which will 
bear, without injury, separation from the 
happy context. Mr. Locker has been de- 
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lineating Rose’s childhood, and thus pro- 
ceeds : — 


Indeed, farewell to bygone years ; 
How wonderful the change appears ! 
For curates now, and cavaliers, 

In turn perplex you : 
The last are birds of feather gay, 
Who swear the first are birds of prey ; 
I'd scare them all had I my way, 

But that might vex you. 


At times I’ve envied, it is true, 

That hero, joyous twenty-two, 

Who sent dougquets and billets doux, 
And wore a sabre. 

The rogue! how close his arm he wound 

About her waist, who never frown’d. 

He loves you, Child. Now, is he bound 
To love my neighbour ? 


The happy expression of fanciful jeal- 
ousy, the humorous play on the command 
to love your neighbour as yourself, and 
complaint that that is not equivalent to 
loving somebody else’s neighbour, is in 
Mr. ker’s quaintest manner, — just 
the same manner in which, addressing 
the picture of his late grandmother, he 
declares. in reference to that other and 
better world in which she now is, with a 
grotesque realism that no one has ever 
been able to borrow from Mr. Locker, — 


I fain would meet you there ;— 

If, witching as you were, 
Grandmamma, 

This nether world agrees 

That the better you must please 
Grandpapa. 


These are the turns which give the dis- 
tinctive, macaroon-like flavour to Mr. 
Locker’s humour, and make us read the 
playful poems with a zest which humor- 
Ous poetry, since Hood died, has seldom 
provoked in us. And how pleasantly 
Mr. Locker praises and chaffs children. 
There is nothing in the poems tenderer 
and livelier than the lines to little Geral- 
dine’s boots, or the description of the 
child who wears them, — 


What soles to charm an elf ! 

Had Crusoe, sick of self, 
Chanced to view 

One printed near the tide, 

Oh, how hard he would have tried 
For the two ! 


For Gerry’s debonair, 
And innocent and fair 
As a rose: 
She’s an angel in a frock, 
With a fascinating cock, 
To her nose, 
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— except, indeed, it be the second set of 
lines to Lina Oswald, in which she is 
rallied so gaily on the great age of ten 
ears, which she has attained, and so 
happy a transition is made from mirth to 
deeper sentiment : — 


Your Sun is in brightest apparel, 
Your birds and your blossoms are gay, 
But where is my jubilant carol 
To welcome so joyous a day ? 
I sang for you when you were smaller, 
As fair as a fawn, and as wild: 
Now, Lina, you’re ten and you're taller — 
You elderly child! 


I knew you in shadowless hours, 
When thought never came with a smart ; 
You then were the pet of your flowers, 
And joy was the child of your heart. 
I ever shall love you, and dearly ! — 
I think when you’re even thirteen 
You'll still have a heart, and not merely 
A flirting machine ! 


And when time shall have spoil’d you of pas- 
sion, — 
Discrown’d what you now think sublime, 
Oh, I swear that you'll still be the fashion, 
And laugh at the antics of time. 
To love you will then be no duty ; 
But happiness nothing can buy — 
There’s a bud in your garland, my beauty, 
That never can die! 


A heart may be bruised and not broken, 
A soul may despair and still reck ; 
I send you, dear child, a poor token 
Of love, for your dear little neck. 
The heart that will beat just below it 
Is open and pure as your brow — 
May that heart, when you come to bestow it, 
Be happy as now. 


Or to pass to poems with a more pathetic 
turn in them, what can be tenderer in 
its raillery than “ The Old Government 
Clerk”? or what more genuinely pa- 
thetic, in the restrained and reticent fash- 
ion which suits the great world, than 
these simple verses on “The Widow’s 
Mite” ?— 


A Widow — she had only one! 
A puny and decrepit son ; 
But, day and night, 
Though fretful oft, and weak and small, 
A loving child, he was her all — 
The Widow’s Mite. 


The Widow’s Mite —ay, so sustained, 
She battled onward, nor complair’d 
Tho’ friends were fewer : 
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And while she toil’d for daily fare, 
A little crutch upon the stair 
Was music to her. 


I saw her then, — and now I see 

That, though resign’d and cheerful, she 
Has sorrow’d much : 

She has, HE gave it tenderly, 

Much faith ; and, carefully laid by, 
A little crutch. 


But after all, though Mr. Locker knows, 
as every mocking poet should, how to 
write without the laugh or the scornful 
gleam of something bright and bitter 
in his verse, when he is expressing 2 
mood of pure, grave feeling, his most 
characteristic mood is that in which the 
jest and the kindlier emotions are equally 
mingled, and we hardly know whether it 
is the feeling which we like the better for 
the sarcasm with which it is blended and 
by which it is veiled, or the taunt which 
we appreciate the more for the tender- 
ness by which it is half betrayed. It is 
the mixed feelings by which the surface 
of society is agitated which Mr. Locker 
has the greatest skill in embodying in his 
verse. We like his pure cee om to the 
full as well as his sadder banter, but it is 
possibly the less difficult to write of the 
two, and probably the less unique when it 
is written. Mr. Locker closed some very 
graceful verses, which appeared in con- 
junction with other literary contributions 
in aid of the operatives who suffered by 
the cotton famine of 1862, with these two 
verses, which exactly describe the satiric 
tenderness of the best things in this vol- 
ume. Nothing we could quote would 
illustrate better the character of the 
singer, or the polished warmth of sym- 
pathy which so often underlies the smil- 
ing levity of the song: — 


I do not wish to see the slaves 
Of party stirring passion, 

Or psalms quite superseding staves, 
Or piety “ the fashion.” 

I bless the Hearts where pity glows, 
Who, here together banded, 

Are holding out a hand to those 
That wait so empty-handed ! 


Masters! may one in motley clad, 

- A Jester by confession, 

Scarce uoticed join, half gay, half sad, 
The close of your procession ? 

This garment here seems out of place 
With graver robes to mingle, 

But if one tear bedews his face, 
Forgive the bells their jingle. 





